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fates. 


CORRIGENDUM.—MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM 
LAW. 


Referring to the Memorial of William Law, 
Jacob Bohme, Dionys. A, Freher, Francis Lee, 
other Theosophers, noticed in “ N. & Q.” 3° 8. iii. 
107, and other places, will you allow me to make 

following announcement in its columns? In 
Meently looking over some MSS. of Lee, which 
Thad found amongst Law’s papers, I discovered a 
by Lee of a Latin letter which he had 
sed, about the year 1703, to the celebrated 

P. Poiret, then residing in or near to Amsterdam, 
to some of Mrs. Jane Lead’s then recent 

fad early publications; along with which were 
copies of other letters in English, dated 1704, 
iressed by Lee to certain members of the 
elphian Society in Holland, giving an account 

@ Mrs. Lead’s recent decease and last hours. 
From the Latin letter, as well as from other 
Meearches, I have discovered that I was mistaken 
Peay statements pp. 148, 180, 232, 257, 460, &e., 


and 


pa Pe 
Memorial of Law), in attributing the two 

§ inserted in that work to the pen of Francis 

& I find that R. Roach (author of the Great 
1725, and the Imperial Standard, 1727) was 

the author of these poems, and that to him and not 
cis Lee the honour of their superlative talent 


| ing instance thereof. 
| : ; - 
| Hutcheson (one of the ladies) had apprenticed one 





and genius belongs. I had been led into a supposi- 
tion that Lee was the author of the poem of “‘ Solo- 
mon’s Porch,” from the circumstance that there are 
several critical corrections, with the pen, of parts 
of that poem in the margin of my printed copy of 
Mrs. Lead’s Fountain of Garde ns, edited by Lee, 
wherein it first appeared, which (in the opinion of 
the learned Rev. Mr. Pearson, of Canterbury, as 
well as of myself) are undoubtedly in Lee’s hand- 
writing. However, the facts of the case are now 
before the public, and will henceforth be duly re- 
cognized. He also edited The Theosophical Trans- 
actions of the Ph ilad Iph ia Soci ty, 1697. 
Epiror or “ Law’s Memoria.” 


P.S.—Whilst upon this notice of the Memorial 
of Law, I may embrace the opportunity of narrat- 
ing the following incident. On referring to p. 505 
of the work it will be found there stated, that 
“ other examples (than the one there just presented) 
might be given of Law’s homme d affaires ability 
and secular services to his friends, the two ladies 
with whom he resided.” The following is an amus- 
It would appear that Mrs. 


of the poor lads of her Charity School to a farmer 
or tradesman in the neighbourhood of King’s Cliff, 
and that, when the time of the lad’s service was 
expired, his employer had pretended that he had 
killed one of his horses, for which damage he wanted 
to make a deduction from the amount of wages, 
which the lad had earned, and by agreement 
was entitled to receive. This circumstance led to 
the following letter on the part of Mrs. Hutcheson, 
written to the lad’s master, the original draft of 
which is now before me in Law’s own handwriting, 
though, indeed, the strong wit and forcible argu- 
mentation of the composition at show it t 
have been drawn up by the same hand that had 
transformed Miss Gibbon’s simple letter to hex 
niece (afterwards the first Lady Elliot), presented 
p. 503 of the Memorial, into so formidable a missive 
as it there appears. The document thus reads :— 

“Mr. ——, I could not have thought it likely tc 
receive from you so unreasonable an accusation of your 
Apprentice, as that of killing your horse by riding him 
on your own errand, in a common road, but little above 
a mile, and a horse that you knew to be in so bad a state, 
that you doubted whether he was fit to be rid so far. 

“ Had a sound horse broke his neck, whilst your 
servant was on his back in the road, that you had sent 
him, the loss of it had been wholly yours. 

“ But to expect or require him to make some amends 
for the death of a horse, that could not have been kept 
alive, though he had never stirred out of the stable, must 
be looked upon as quite unreasonable, by every person 
that hears of it. For that the horse could not be 
kept alive, is sufficiently proved from the testimony of 
him that opened his body, who has given me assurance 
and is ready to give the same to any one else, that his 
body was full of water, and his entrails rotten, and he 
no more owes his death to him, that rode him the day 
before he died, than to him who opened his body the day 
afterwards. 


by 


once 
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“As to your intending to call the lad before the 
Sessions, I make no doubt you will be better advised 
before that time comes, for it must most certainly turn 
to your disadvantage, instead of his.——I am very 
loath to suspect that you set up this charge, as a pretence 
for some abatement in the payments due to him in his 
last two years; but your making some other complaints 
now, of which you have said nothing through these 
seven years, and also of his being less useful to you in 
his business than he might have been,—these things give 
me but too much reason to suspect, that you want to cut 
him short of some of the wages which, by indenture, you 
have made to be due to him. 

“To this day I have had the same good opinion of you, 
as when I first accepted you as a master to the lad. 
I should now be very sorry to have any disagreement 
with you myself, or to see you and your servant part in 
enmity. But with all this, I must assure you, that I shall 
think it necessary to stand by his Indentures, and see 
them made good to him. I am, your well-wisher.” 








IZAAK WALTON. 
The late Mr. Barham, in his Ingoldsby Legends, 
speaks of 
“A pedigree such as would puzzle Old Nick, 
Not to mention Sir Harris Nicolas,”— 
and in one point at least of the pedigree of Izaak 
Walton Sir Harris appears to have been puzzled. 
Sometimes, bonus dormitat Homerus. The great 
genealogist is, for once in a way, at fault. 

He writes, on page vi of his edition of The 
Compleat Angler, 1836 (to which edition the page- 
quotations in this note always refer) 

“ Susannah ... Cranmer | mother of Rachel Floud, Izaak 

Walton's first wife] was born in August, 1579, and married 
a gentleman of the name of Floud, who is presumed to 
have been Robert, the son of John Floud, 5th son of Sir 
Thomas Floud of Milgate, in the parish of Bradsted in 
Kent.” 
And he refers Walton’s bequest of a ring to his 
“cousin Lewin” to a Dr. Levyn (whom Sir Harris 
calls Lewin) Floud, who really was of the Milgate 
family. 

This apparent coincidence of a name is, I believe, 
the only point of contact between Walton and the 
family of Sir Thomas Floud; and I shall show 
that it is impossible that the above-named Robert, 
the son of. John Floud, could have been the father 
of Rachel Floud, afterwards Walton. 

Rachel Floud was born, says Sir Harris, about 
1605; and in this he is right, for her marriage 
licence, which I saw many years ago at Canterbury, 
and which has, as I believe, not been mentioned 
by any writer on the subject, runs as follows :— 

**27° die Decembris 1626. 

“Which day appeared personally Isaack Walton of the 
Cittie of London, Ironmonger, a batchelor, of the age 
of 32 yeares or thereabouts and at his own Government, 
and alleged that he intended to marry with Rachel Floud 
of the parish of Saint Mildred, in the City of Canterbury, 
Virgin, of the age of 19 or thereabouts, the daughter of 
Mrs. Susan Floud of the same parish, widow, who is con- 
senting to the intended marriage ; and of the truth of the 
premisses, and that he knoweth of no lawful lett or im- 
pediment, by reason of any precontract, consanguinity, 





affinity, or otherwise, to hinder the same, made faith, and 
desireth license to be married in the parish church of 
Saint Mildred aforesaid. Izaak Watton.” 


She, then, was born in 1605, or a little later. 
She was certainly older than her brother John, for 
he was under twenty-eight in 1635 (see her mother’s 
will, p. xvii), and was born, therefore, after 1607 ; 
but may have been younger than her brother 
Robert, who was executor to his mother. 

But supposing her to have been the eldest child 
of her father, he could not have been married later 
than 1604, nor born, probably, later than 1584, 

Could Robert, then, the son of John Floud of 
Milgate, have been born in 1584? If not, he could 
not have been the husband of Susanna Cranmer 
and father of Rachel Walton. 

His uncle, Robert Fludd (sixth son of Sir 
Thomas), the noted mystic and Rosicrucian, in his 
will, dated and proved in 1637, mentions his late 
father, Sir Thomas Fludd; also his late bother, 
John Fludd; also his nephew, Robert Fludd [the 
man in question], as then living out of England. 

Now Berry, on p. 448 of his Kentish Pedigrees, 
says that Robert, the said testator, was the sixth 
son of Sir Thomas Floud, and died at the age of 
sixty-three. He was born, therefore, in 1574, and 
John, his next eldest brother, must have been born 
no later than 1573. Supposing, therefore, John to 
have married at so early an age as twenty-one, his 
son Robert cannot have been born earlier than 
1595, and may have been born later. 

But I have shown that the father of Rachel 
Walton cannot have been born later than 1584, and 
may have been born earlier. Therefore Rachel was 
not, as Sir Harris supposed, the daughter of Robert, 
the son of John, the son of Sir Thomas Floud of 
Milgate. 

Again, the said Robert was living in 1637, 
the date of his uncle Robert’s will. But his sup- 
posed wife, Susanna Floud, born Cranmer, was 
a widow in 1626. Therefore Susanna Cranmer was 
not, as Sir Harris supposed, the wife of Robert, the 
son of John, the son of Sir Thomas F loud of Milgate. 

It remains, then, to show who Rachel Floud was; 
and this, I think, can be done. 

Floud, Fludd, or Floyd, were, as is well known, 
attempts to spell phonetically the Welsh Liwyd, 
which would sound nearly Hloo-id ; and the name 
now spelt Lloyd became, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Floyd or Floud, just as Llewelyn 
became, in Shakspeare’s mouth, Fluellen. 

Susanna Cranmer is called both Fludd and Floud 
in her will, but she signs it herself Floyd ; and she 
was the wife of William Floyd or Lloyd, described 
in a pedigree of about the year 1670 (belongingto his 
representative Sir Thomas Crawley-Boevey, Bart., 
of Flaxley Abbey) as of Chepsted in the parish 
of Chevening, in the county of Kent, and married 
to Susanna Cranmer,—that is to say, to the above- 
named Susanna, daughter of Thomas Cranmer, of 
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St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, son of the Archdeacon, 
and great-nephew to the Archbishop. Chepsted 
was the seat of Robert Cranmer, another great- 
nephew of the same. 

Of her sons Robert and John, Sir Harris Nicolas 
tells nearly all that is known; but the pedigree 


William Lloyd—Susanna Cranmer. 


| 
Robert—Deborah 


Rachel, wife of 


Peter White of=Alice. 


| above ‘mentioned gives us one more particular, in 

the marriage of Robert Floud (or, as he is there 
| called, Lloyd) to Deborah Rogers ; and the following 
| extract from the pedigree of his line will account 
for several persons mentioned by Izaak Walton, 
and whom Sir Harris Nicolas fails to identify :— 


John Ayleway,—Ann, dau. of Henry 


Iz. Walton, d. Lloyd “ of | Rogers. Truro, and of d. 1677. Hastings, d. 168%. 
1640. Kent.” | the Temple, d. Ralph Hollinshed, 
1680. 


| 
John Lioyd,—Susanna Aurelia—John White,—Susanna 


d. 1716. Hollier, Hollier, d. 1701. 


d. 1726. d. 1679. 


Thomas Crawley,—Susanna Lloyd, 
741, d. 1739. 


d, 1741 d. 1744. 


| | 
Susanna—Dr. John 
Crawley. Lloyd, d. 

8. p. 1788. 


| 
Thomas—Susanna 
Crawley, | Lloyd, 
d. 1769. d. 1762. 


| 
Rev. Charles 
Crawley. 


Sir Thomas 
Crawley-Boevey. 


| 
Caroline, wife of George 
Henry Gibbs. 
Sir Martin Hyde Henry Hucks 
Crawley-Boevey. Gibbs. 


| 
Sir Thomas 
Crawley-Boevey. 


Sir Thomas Hyde 
Crawley-Boevey. 


Among those whom Sir Harris mentions as not 
having been identified are Mr. Taylor, Mr. Hollin- 
shed, Mrs. Mary Rogers, Mr. Peter White, Mr. 
John Lloyd, and Mr. Thomas Crawley ; which last, 
with Abraham Markland and Mr. Jos. Taylor, 
witnessed Walton's will. All of these names, and 
sometimes the very persons, are found in the above 

igree. 

His “ cozen Greinsell’s widow,” also unidentified 
by Nicolas, must have been the widow of one of 
his nephews, sons of his sister Ann, wife of Thomas 
Grinsell, of Paddington, citizen and ironmonger, 
to whom Walton was apprenticed in November, 
1618. See Nicholl’s Account of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, 1851, pp. 200 and 565. 

ere are Waltons in the registers of St. Martin’s, 
Tronmonger Lane; and among them Izaacke Walton, 
son of Henry Walton, baptized Oct. 17, 1619, and 
Izaack Walton, buried June 5, 1621. Had Izaak 
Walton a brother, as well as a son, Henry ? 

I have seen presentation copies of several of 
Izaak Walton’s books, some in the collection of the 


| witness to will. 


| f ee 
a 

Anne White, 
| Ayleway, wife of Sam. 
| d. 1732. Taylor. 


"7 ] 
Peter White, 
living 1670. 


| 
John Lloyd,—Susanna 
White. 


late Mr. Pickering, some at Flaxley, and some 
here, having the following names written in Walton’s 
hand :— 


“My cozen Williams.” He mentions Sir Abraham 
Williams, p. 230. 

“« My son Birre.’ 

‘* My brother M" Thacker.” 

“ My brother Chalkhill.” [Walton's Lives, belonging 
to Rev. W. Cotton.] John Chalkhill was uncle by the 
half blood to Walton's second wife, and about his own age. 

“ M" Baynes.” 

“*M™ Lutie Norton.” Alice Cranmer, great aunt of 
Rachel Walton, married Thomas Norton, author of 
Gorboduc, &e. 

“M*"* Ann.” His wife or daughter ’ 

“ For my Lord Aston.” See p. lxxvi. 

“ M* Fitzwilliam.” 

“ M"™ Digbie.” 

“M™ Susanna Hopton.” Edw* Hopton, Gen. Hamto- 
niensis, was author of some commendatory lines in 
Barker's Art of Angling, 1657-9 (p. 423). 

“Mr Millington.” See . lxxix and ccx Anne, 
widow of John King, married Sir Thos. Millingion, M.D. 
** M* John Spratt.” 

“ Ann How King.” 


See p. cx. 
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ffor Mi* Austen. Iz. Wa.” 
plate of Lloyd in it. 
“ My cozen Lewin.” 
None of which I can precisely identify. Also— 
“ My sister Martha Beacham.” See pp. evi, cvii. 
M™ Eliza Vernon my 8. H. [sweetheart].” No doubt 
one of the “3 dafters” of Sir George Vernon, p. cvii. 
*M' Garrard.” See p. cvii. 
“* My Lord of London” [Henchman]. 
‘My Lord the Earl of Clarendon.” 
Cotton 
“for Ma* John lloide. I. W.” [Life of Sanderson, 
formerly belonging to Dr. Lloyd. See above, and p. cvii.] 


This book has the book- 


All of whom are either mentioned by Sir Harris 
Nicolas or are easily identifiable. 

I have also a book from the Flaxley library, 
bearing the inscription on the flyleaf, “ From M* 
Tsaac Walton to M"™ Jane Markland.” I suppose in 
her han L. Sec p- cX. 

Returning onain to William Lloyd or Floud the 
husband of Susanna Cranmer) who was probably 
the person of that name buried at St. Mildred’s, 
Canterbury, on the 29th of January, 1623, the 
Lloyd pedigree makes him son of Roger Lloyd, 
second son of Hugh (or Ynyr) Lloyd, son of Griffith 
Lloyd of Rayad, sixth son of Elissey Griffith ap 
Eynnion, descended from Osburn Fitzgerald. 

Another brother of Roger Lloyd was Griffith, 
parson of Chevening, who died Oct. 3, 1596, and 
was buried on the 5th, under a fine monumental 
brass still existing, which bears the arms of Osburn 
Fitzgerald and the twelve principal quarterings. 

It is evident that what is chiefly lacking is the 
will of William Lloyd, once of Chepsted ; also his 
marriage licence and “ marriage lines” with Susanna 
Cranmer; but failing these, and taking into account 
the Lloyd pedigree above mentioned, I think I have 
established the identity of her husband, the father 
of Rachel Walton, with this William Lloyd. 

If any of your readers can help me to either of 
these desiderata, to a wife for Roger Lloyd, or to 
the identification of Deborah Rogers, wife of Robert 
Lloyd, I shall be much obliged. My own interest 
in the matter, beyond that which is common to all 
lovers of Izaak Walton, is shown by the descent 
above. Henry H. Gisps. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF “GRAVESEND.” 

There is probably no proper name the deriva- 
tion of which has been attended with so much 
difficulty as the name of “Gravesend.” Yet, 
when the true derivation is suggested, it will 
appear one of remarkable simplicity. The nearest 
approach to it ever published is in a local guide- 
book, and is as follows : 

**Gravesend was anciently designated Graves-ham ; 
approved authorities, however, deduce its name from the 
old English term gerefa or graf, a greve, implying the 
residence of a portreeve, or the limit-of his jurisdiction; 
hence it received the appellation of Greves-end, but was 
afterwards denominated Graves-ende.” 


A friend of 





This is very near the truth: gerefa, or gref, or 
qreve, was the same word as reeve, which remains 
in the words “portreeve” or “shirereeve” 
sheriff), and was the same as steward or bailiff, 
Now, the name “Gravesend” no doubt indicated 
the end or bound of the jurisdiction of some 
“reeve” or bailiff. But, first, the bailiff of what 
place? Not of Gravesend itself, for then the 
termination end would be supertiuous and un- 
meaning ; nor of the shire of Kent, for Gravesend 
would, in no point of view, be the bound or end of 
the sheriff's jurisdiction. The place, however, 
appears to mark the end or limit of the port of 
London ; and very early, indeed, we find “ port- 
reeves,” or bailiffs who had the charge or care of 
ports. That the site of Gravesend was always re- 
garded as the mouth of the river appears from the 
Saxon Chronicle, which mentions that Hasten, 
a Danish chief, landed “at the mouth of the 
Thames and built himself a fortress at Milton,” 
which adjoins Gravesend. Probably, the site of 
the fortress was Windmill Hill, where there is now 
a peaceful mill, and which would be a fine place for 
a “look out.” That the port of London extends to 
Gravesend, there isno doubt. The question arose 
a year or two ago in a court of law, and was 
argued with great learning. It is true that, on the 
one side, it was contended that the limit of the port of 
London was Yantlet Creek; and the Liber Albus, 
and Lord Hale’s tract, and many old authorities 
were cited in support of this view ;—but, on the 
other side, it was argued that the limits of the 
port differed according to the purposes and matter 
in respect to which the question arose, and that the 
true limit for pilotage purposes was Gravesend, 
while for customs’ purposes it extended to a line 
running from the North Foreland, in Kent, to the 
Naze, in Essex; and, again, for the conservancy 
and police of the river Thames, extended to 
Yantlet ;*and in support of this view many ancient 
charters and statutes were cited, from the 8th of 
Richard I. down to the time of James IL, and also 
Stowe’s History of London, and other works of 
authority. And this was the true view. The 
“Shipping Notices” daily mention ships as having 
reached Gravesend, as the beginning of the port of 
London. From very ancient times there can be 
no doubt of the jurisdiction of the Mayor or 
bailiff of London as “ portreeve ” or conservator of 
the port, and of the navigation of the river to 
which it belongs. There were portreeves in Saxon 
times, the word being compounded of two terms, 
one Roman, the other Saxon, “ port” and “ reeve. 
Port, in the Roman law, meant a place of import 
and export :—“ Portus est conclusus locus quo im- 
portantur merces et inde exportantur.” The spot 
where large ships wait for the full tide is naturally 
regarded as the entrance and end of the port, and 
hence the derivation of the word “Gravesend,” the 
end or bound of the jurisdiction of the Mayor or 
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bailiff of London, as the “ reeve” of the port 
London, and conservator of the river to which it 
belongs. W. F. F. 

[The following note appeared, in our 2” 8. vii. 280, on 
this subject :—‘‘ Both Lambarde and Leland derive the 
name of Gravesend from the Saxon word Gerefa, a Ruler, 
or Portreve, ‘so that,’ says Lambarde, ‘ Portreve is the 
ruler of the town, and Graves-end is as much as to say, 
the limit, bound, or precinct of such a rule or office.’ 
Leland, in his /ténerary, calls it Greva. In the Domesday- 
book this place is « calle 1 Graves-ham, and in the Textus 
Roffensis Greves-ende. Others, however, derive the 
name from graf, a coppice, denoting its situation at the 
extremity of a wood towards the sea.’’] 


TewPLe OF D1ana.—After visiting Ephesu 
the early part of the present - ar, I read ‘the 
account which Dr. ¢ ‘handle r gave to the Society of 
Dilettanti of the visit he paid to the same city iz 
the year 1764. The worthy Doctor states, that 
after passing the aqueduct at Aisalook, he saw 
slab of white marble, on which was inscribed a 
decree providing that the whole of the month 
Artemision—so called after the goddess Diana— 
should be held sacred. It is worthy of remark 
that this slab must have stood within a very few 
minutes’ walk of the recently discovered site of the 
Temple of Diana. It appears strange that the 
existence of such a memorial at that spot did not 
suggest to explorers the probability that the 
remains of the Temple were at no great distance ; 
instead of which, until Mr. Wood got upon the 
right track, all guesses and speculations on the 
subject were utterly wide of the mark. 
F. W. Cresson. 


Lambeth Terrace. 


CuronocGRAMs The Infanta Isabella, after 
restoring the Maison du Roi, Brussels, placed on 
ita statue of the Virgin, with the inscription :— 

“2 PESTE FAME ET BELLO LIBERA NOS MARIA PACIS. 

HIC VorVM paClIs pVsLICaz eLIsapetu 
ConseCraV1tT,” 
which gives the date of the event, 1624. 

2. The chronogram of the death of the celebrated 
Justus Lipsi sius (1606) is, “oMnIa CaDVyr.” It 
sat St. Peter’s, Louvain, and alludes tothe destruc- 
tion of the towers of that church by fire in 1458, 
and of the wooden structure, which re placed them, 
by a storm j in 1604, 

3, The chronogram on the Town Hall, Leyden, 
gives not only the date of the celebrated siege, 
1574, but each of the 131 days the siege lasted is 
represented by a letter in the inscription. W is 
to be counted as VV: 

“SAE SWARTE HVNGERNOOT 
GHEBRACHT HADDE TE DOOT 
BINAEST ZES pVIsEnt MensC HEN, 
ALs't GoD DEN HEER VERDROOT 
GAF HI Vxs WEDER BROOT, 
z VeeL WI CVystex WensCuen.’ 
[After black famine had brought to death nearly 6,000 





— 





men, as God the Lord grieved, he gave us bread again as 
much as we could wish. | 
J. C. CLovuen. 

Curious Cottyrium.—In Clynnog Church 
Diocese Bangor, North Wales), there is chapel 
dedicated to St. Beuno, the founder, to which 
attaches this peculiar belief that the powdered 
scrapings of the stone columns that support the 
chapel are efficacious as a sovereign cure for sore 
eyes. For this purpose people resort to the build- 
ing, coming even from long distances; and although 
the edifice has been recently restored, and conse- 
quently little or no whitewash left, yet such is the 
strong belief of these poor country people, that 
they still scrape on to obtain a scanty supply of 
the precious dust; and the plinths of the columns 
of St. Beuno, I am told, suffer diligent abrasion at 
their hands. A pinch of it is added to a bottle of 
spring water, and thus a collyrium is made, which 
is duly applied with all faith as to its efficacy 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE PROVERBIAL Sayines.—I 
have heard of “the toad under a harrow,” and even 
of the German saw, “as useless as the fifth wheel 
to a wagon”; but the following is new tome. An 
old farmer, speaking of a young man who occupied 
a farm, and did not do it very well or understand 
his business, said, “A varm wur no mare use to 
heem than a zide-pocket to a twoid.” The same 
old gentleman, wishing to convey the notion that 
his relations should not have any of his money 
until his death, expressed it thus: “He wurnt a- 
going to take off hees clothes avore he went to 
bed.” F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


A Retic oF Burns.—The Hon. R. Graham, 
Esq., Collector of Customs at Cape Town, and 
grandson of “Graham of Fintray ” immortalized 
by Burns’s four poetical epistles addressed to him, 
has lately received from Scotland an interesting 
family re slie, ni amely, the identical copy of Burns’s 
Songs set to music by George Thompson, on the 
fly-leaf of which is an inscription in Burns’s hand- 
writing, as he presented the volume to Miss 
Graham of Fintray, the daughter of his friend and 
benefactor. The date is 1794, with the verses 
included in his published works, commencing with 
the lines :— 

* Here where the Scottish muse immortal lives 

In tuneful strains and sacred numbers joined.” 

“A further interest attaches to the book from 
ey interlineated corrections made in manuscript 
by the poet, both in the letter-press and the 


music pages, some of which I may be able to send 
you at another time.” 

For the above communication, Iam indebted to 
the kindness of Professor Noble, South African 
College. 

Lavender Hill. 


HALL. 
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PostacE Portraits.—The following “ cutting” 
is of interest :-— 

“The United States postage stamps bear various profile 
portraits. The portrait of Benjamin Pranklin on the l-cent 
stamp, in imperial ultra-marine blue, is after a profile 
bust by Rubricht. The head of Andrew Jackson on the 
2-cent stamp, in velvet brown, is from a bust by Hiram 
Powers. “the Washington head on the green 3-cent 
— is after Houdon’s celebrated bust. The Lincoln 

file, in red, on the 6-cent stamp, is after a bust by 
folk. The 7-cent stamp, in vermilion, gives the head 
of Stanton, after a photograph. The head of Jefferson 
on the 10-cent stamp, in chocolate, is drawn from a life- 
size statue by Hiram Powers. The portrait of Henry 
Clay, in neutral purple, on the 12-cent stamp, is after a 
bust by Hart. The head of Webster on the 15-cent 
stamp, in orange, is after the Clevinger bust. The por- 
trait of General Scott on the 24-cent stamp, in purple, is 
after a bust by Coffee. The head of Hamilton on the 
30-cent stamp, in black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and 
the portrait of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, in car- 
mine, is after Wolcott's statue.’ 
EverarD Home CoLemay. 


PARALLEL Passaces.—“ Painted Imagery.”— 
ok —_ =a would have thought the very windows 


8o | . looks of young and old 
ay casements darted their desiring eyes 
bs ag his visage, and that all the walls 
th painted tmagery had said at once, 
* Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke !’” 
Richard IT., Act v., sc. 2. 
Spenser speaks of “ painted imagery ” :— 
“ And all the earth far underneath her feete 
Was dight with flowers, that voluntary grew 
Out of the ground, and sent forth odours sweet ; 
Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew, 
That might delight the smell, or please the view, 
The which the nymphes from all the brookes thereby 
Had gathered, they at her foot-stoole threw ; 
That richer seem’d than any tapestry, 
That princes’ bowres adorne with painted i imagery.” 
Canto vii. of Mutadbilitie. 


* Angelo. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is the law, not I, condemns your brother.” 
Measure for Measure, Act ii., sc. 2. 

“ K. Hen. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission? I believe, not any. 

We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will.” 
Henry VIII., Act i., se. 2. 

Shakspeare may here refer to the law of Eng- 
land. 

“Neither have the judges,” says Coke, “a power to 
judge according to that which they think to be fit, but 
that which out of the laws they know to be right and 
consonant to law. Judex bonus nihil ex arbitrio suo 
faciat, nec proposito domesticw voluntatis, sed juxta 
leges et jura pronunciet.”—Co. Rep. 

Angelo says besides :— 

“Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 

It should be thus with him : he must die to-morrow.” 
And, according to another maxim of the law of 
England, “ Justitia non novit patrem nec matrem, 
solam veritatem spectat justitia.”"—1 Bulstrode, 199. 

W. L. Rusurton. 





House Inscription.—The town of Lisburn, 
near Belfast, suffered from the effects of a destructive 
fire in 1707. One of the houses erected immediately 
afterwards has on the front a marble slab bearing 
the following — — 


*I I’—1708. 
The year above this house erected, 
This town was burnt ye year before ; 
People therein may be directed, 
God hath judgments still in store, 
And that they do not him provoke 
To give to them a secund stroke. 
The builder, also, doth desire, 
At expiration of his lease, 
The landlord living at that time 
May think upon the builder's case. 
‘ The stone which the builders rejected, the 
Same is become the 
Head of the corner.’ ” 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


Hetxions.—H. W. Beecher uses this word in 
one of his sermons, apparently in a sense equiva- 
lent to inhabitants of hell. On reading it I was 
reminded of a Welsh use of the word haliwns, a 
bad lot, in Llandyosal in Cardiganshire. It seems 
strange how such a word should survive among 
the Welsh hills long after it has become generally 
obsolete in its English home. In Cardiganshire 
may be heard also the word awf for a greedy 
son, and Rasmws (t. e., Erasmus) for a man mighty, 
generally, in a bad sense. He is a rasmws of « 
man. T. C. U 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Customs.—1. A horse taken 
to market to be sold should always be taken there 
with a new halter. 2. A stray horse must not be 
taken to the pound with a hi ulter, but only with a 
wisp of straw. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


TENNYSON’S ST. AGNES. 
In Geruax. By Proressor Dexivs, or Bows. 


I. 
Im Mondlicht flimmert hell der Schnee 
Tief auf dem Klosterdach ; , 
Mein Hauch steigt auf wie Dunst ;—O geh 
Bald meine Seel’ ihm nach !* 
Der Klosterthiirme Schatten ziehn 
Ueber den schneeigen Plan, 
Sacht fliechend, wie die Stunden fliehn, 
Bis ich dem Herrn darf nahn. 
Mach meinen Geist Du rein, wie rein 
Im Frost der Luftraum liegt, : 
Und wie dies friihste Schneeglécklein, 
Das an mein Herz sich schmiegt. 
II. 
Wie schmutzig grau mein weiss Gewand 
Zu jenem hellen Grund, 
Wie dieser Kerze ird’ scher Brand 
Zu jenem Silberrund, 


——— 





* Perhaps lines three and four might run thus :— 
Wie Duft mein Hauch schwebt im die Hoh’, 
Folg’ bald die Seel’ ihm nach ! 


. 
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So tritt zum Lamm die Seele hin, 
Und so zu Dir mein Geist, 
So auch im ird’schen Haus ich bin 
Zu dem, was Du verheisst. 
Thu’ auf den Himmel, Herr! und fern 
Durch alles Sternlicht heiss’ 
Mich, Deine Braut, gehn wie ein Stern 
In Kleidern rein und weiss. 
III. 
Er hebt mich auf zum Goldportal : 
Wie flammt es voll und ganz ! 
Wie birst des Himmels Sternensaal, 
Dass nieder fliesst sein Glanz ! 
Tiefer und tiefer wundersam ! 
Aufgehn die Thor’ und mein 
Weit drinnen harrt der Brautigam 
Und macht mich siindenrein. 
Die Sabbathe der Ewigkeit— 
Ein Sabbath siiss und traut !— 
Auf hellen Meer ein Licht so weit— 
Der Braut’gam mit der Braut. 





Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Auto-Icon; or, Fartnuer UsEs oF THE 
Deap to THE Livine. A Fragment from the 
MSS. of Jeremy Bentham. [Not published.]”— 
While working in the Union Society’s Library here 
I have come across this curious pamphlet, which 
has been bound up with the collective edition of 
Bentham’s Works, 11 vols., 8vo. Though pre- 
tending to be a genuine production of Bentham, I 
cannot think that it is so. The evidence against 
it of an external nature is considerable. Not only 
is there no editor's name attached, although Ben- 
tham was unusually happy in his editor, but there 
is not even a publisher's or printer’s name any- 
where to be found. It is printed in octavo, and in 
double columns, like the collected edition of the 
works, but on different paper, and in larger and 
coarser type. So much for the external evi- 
dence. On reading it, it became quite clear to my 
mind that it was simply an elaborate “skit ” 
aimed against the Benthamite philosophy. The 
work proposes, “by the slow exhaustion of the 
moisture from the human head,” to make every 
man “his own image,” which is what it explains 
* Auto-Icon” to mean (p. 2). These quasi-natural 
statues are then to be carefully preserved, and the 
Writer finds in our churches “ready provided 
Teceptacles for Auto-Icons” (p. 3). “ Authors might 

arranged in a chamber in the order of time of 
their existence, or decease, or in the order of merit, 
to be decided by ballot; and how interesting would 
be the ‘Auto-Icon’ of a venerated preacher in 
the chapel where he had taught—‘ Though dead 
he yet speaketh ’” (p. 6). 

re is much funereal jesting of this kind, and 
4 classification of the “ uses,” marked by the 





Benthamian formidableness of terminology. But 
I think I have said enough to show that there are 
more than sufficient reasons for suspecting the 
genuineness of this pamphlet, to say nothing of a 
direct reference to Bentham as one who “in 
memory will never cease to live,” on p. 5. 

Now it is well known that Bentham’s head was 
treated in the way described here, or at greater 
length, in a letter of Dr. Southwood Smith’s to be 
found in “N. & Q.,” 3" S. x. 187, who drew 
away the fluids from the head “by placing it 
under an air-pump over sulphuric acid.” 

This seems to have been the exciting cause of 
this imposture, the principal object being to laugh 
at the philosophy of utility and common sense. 

I find no mention of this pamphlet in Martin, 
Bibl. Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, and I 
should be glad to learn what may be known on 
the subject to any of your readers. Perhaps I 
ought to add that the pamphlet consists of 21 
pages, and that it was bought by the Union 
Society in Easter Term, 1867. 

Ernest C, Tuomas, 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


Spanish Batitap.—Where can I procure a 
Spanish ballad which years ago I read in A 
Reciter ? The hero of the ballad was a chieftain 
of renown. His arms had been valiant in the 
cause of a king who had done wrong to the chief- 
tain’s father. The king promised that his father 
should be restored to him, well knowing that he 
was dead. The dead man was propped upon 
horseback and presented to his son, who was, 
naturally, stunned at the sight. He recovered 
himself. Here is all that I remember of the 
ballad :— 

‘*Up from the ground he sprang once more and seized 
the monarch’s rein, 

Amid the pale bewildered looks of all his startled 
train, 

And with a fierce o’er-mastering grasp the rearing war 
horse led, 

And sternly set them face to face, the king before the 
dead. 

Came I not here upon thy faith my father’s hand to 
kiss ? 

Be still ! and gaze thou on false king, and tell me what 
is this.” 

The end was that this warrior’s banner “led the 

spears no more among the hills of Spain.” 

James Ross. 


Anonyrmovus.—I should feel obliged if any of 
your readers would kindly give the names of the 
authors of the following :— 

“The Alarum, a poem humbly dedicated to Britons of 
all descriptions who love their king and venerate the 
constitution of their country [long motto]. London, 
C. Chapple, 66, Pall Mall, 1807.’ F 
“Alice Grant, The Two Cousins and the Fair Day. 
London, Darton & Harvey, 1835.” 





“ Alidia and Cloridan; or, the offspring of Bertha, a 
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romance of former times, in two vols. 
Pannier, 1811.” 
“ Aloadin, Prince of the Assassins, and other poems. 


London, N. L. 


London, Charles Tilt 


(Printed by) Holt Shalders ; 
Swaffham, Gowing, 1838.” 


“ Almegro, a poem in five cantos [motto]. London, 
Hodgson; Bohn, 1819.” 

“ Annals of humble life a London, J. Miland, 
1840. Entered at Stationers’ Hall.” 

“Argentine, an autobiography [motto]. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1839.” 

* Aristomenes, a Grecian tale, in two vols. London, 
R. Tyas, and J. Menzies, Edinburgh, 1838.” 

“ Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture . . . London, 


Rivington, 1843.” 


OvpHarR Hamst. 


Proverss.—Can any one explain this proverb 
from Cheshire ?- 

‘The constable of Oppenshaw sets beggars in the Stocks 
at Manchester.” 

It has beaten both Ray and Grose (Proverbs, 2nd. 
ed., 1790, 8vo.). Also this, which is a like puzzle 
to them : 

“Like the Parson of Saddlewick, who can read in no 
took but his own.” 
*“Saddlewick is said to be in ¢ heshire ; but no 
such parish or place is mentioned in the Ologna 


Britannia or in England’s Gazetteer.’-—Grose (as 
above q who scribes it to “ Cheshire Pro- 
verbs.” H. S. Sxrproy. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 

“Notre Dame PARNELLE.”—Under the 
heading “ Audenarde, Belgium,” in Bradshaw’s 
Ci tal G , for 1866, the above-named 
church is mentioned being worthy of a visit. 
I should much like to learn how this church ob- 
tained this name, and in whose honour it is so 
named. BF. 

“Nor” ror “ THan.”—Expressions commonly 
thought mere vulgarisms, sometimes prove to be 
only obsolete. So “nor” ised for “than” by 
the heroine in Adam Bede among the few attempt 
to make her speak the lancu of low life. But 
(though the use is not to found in Johnson 


better authority. Tytler 
183) quotes a MS. letter 
accounted among the best of ” 
ministers of the Kirk in 1583, in which he 

“the nature of such as rather regard their 
own particular nor the quietness of their country.” 
ii LYTTELTON. 


it may have once had 
(Hist. of Scotland, viii. 
of David Lindsay, “ 
the 


says, 





997 


mois 


See also viii. 
NICOLAUS DE 


informat 
a black-let 


Avsmo.—Can you give me any 
on concerning him? I lately purchased 
ter folio in very fine condition, the title 
of which appeared as “ Summa Nicolai de Ausmo, 
meccctxxit.” This date itself attracted my 


attention to the book, as being a fair specimen of 


tolerably early printing ; but when I discovered 
internal evidence that the book was really printed 
A.D. 1444, the feeling of pleasure with which I 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| Bart., 





contemplated my purchase was considerably en- 
hanced. In order to assist the process of identifi- 
cation, I exactly transcribe a portion of the first 
and last columns :— 
**Tn nomine domini nostri 

Jhesu Christi Amen 

Incipit liber qui dicit(ur) 

Supplementum. 

(A) bonia(rum) summa que magistrutia seu pisanella 
vulgariter nuncupatur propter ejusdem compendiositatem 
apud confessores communius inolevit,” Xc. 

“ Quod favente domino nostro Jhesu Christo excepta 
tabula capitulorum et abbreviaturarum et Rubricarum 
expletum est apud nostrum locum prope Mediolanum 
sancte Marie de Angelis nuncupatum et vulgariter 
sancti Angeli mocecXL1111.” 

The book has evidently at some time or other 
been in better company than that in which I 
found it—amongst a lot of worthless lumber ata 
bookstall, for on the inside of the cover is pasted a 
label with the inscription, “ Ex Bibliotheca Civica 
Vindobonensi.” H. H. S. C. 


“La Honerie et te Danvss, par le Comte de 
Marsigli, 1741.”—In what English periodical has 
a review appeared of this work ! E. 
Prince Bismarck in IRELAND.—In one of the 
leading articles in the Daily Telegraph, of Oct. 30, 
on the brilliant life of the late Sir Henry Holland, 
the following passage occurs :- 

“Dr. Holland must have met a swaggering, eccentric, 
but certainly able German officer, bearing the name of 
Count Ven Bismarck, who, some time before, had the 
misfortune to kill an English officer in a due! in Ireland, 
where he was stationed while serving George III. in the 
Hanoverian Legion.” 

Would some one of your readers kindly furnish 
the name of the officer who was killed, and in what 
part of Ireland the duel took plac e. R. C. 

Cork. 

Jostan Burcnert.—Did Josiah Burchett, who 
was Secretary to the Admiralty, and who married 
Thomasine, daughter of Sir William Honywood, 
leave any children? If so, I shall be glad to have 
their names, and to know whom they married. 


E. R. W. 


Cuurcn Prorerty in WaLes.—Was there a 
Parliamentary return made about the year 1750 
of Church property in Wales ! D. D. 


Newatt or Lancasurre.—Who is the author 
of an account of the family of Newall of Lanea- 
shire in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1844, 
The letter is headed “ ¢ follege of Arms,” 
H. 8. G. 


p- 593? 


and signed “ R, D.” 


“Hic ET ALUBRIS.”—Can you me ID 
finding a correct translation of this motto, belong- 
ing to Pigott, Bart. of Knapton ! Debrett trans- 
lates it “ Here and elsewhere,” which I conceive 


assist 





be incorrect. In an old diary of my late father’s 
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I find a coloured sketch of the Pigott arms, with 


’ 


the motto, “ Hic et alubris,” or “ ulubris.” 
Wa. Jackson Picort., 
Dundrum, Co. Down. 


“Goat anp Boors.”—It is said that Morland 
painted the sign of this public-house at Chelsea to 
liquidate his score. The present sign has some 
shadow of resemblance to Morland’s style of colour- 
ing in the white lights, but it must have been 
repainted a dozen times since. Has any fanciful 
collector of signboards bought it and treasured it 
up? C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 


NorTHUMBERLAND Custom.—In this county, 
about one hundred years ago, it was customary for 
the young men and girls, on the evening of a par- 
ticular day in summer, to resort to a neighbouring 
wood, to beat each other with branches of the 
mountain-ash (rowan-tree). I shall be obliged if 
any of your correspondents will give me further 
information respecting the custom, and also tell 
me the day and month on which it was observed. 

T. F. Tatsetton Dyer. 


“Ruyme.”—As you allow one of your correspon- 
dents to write rhyme without the A, you will, I 
hope, permit me to ask him, “ Were, sir, do you 
get your authority? Wether from modern or 
ancient orthographers? Wy are we to write 
‘ryme’; werefore and to wat end? Wen did 
the custom prevail wich you seek to re-introduce? 
And wo began it?” Wosoever he was, I shall 
protest against this additional insult on our old 
friend h Wie I tive. 





Replies. 
ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
(4 S, xii, 321, 349, 371.) 
(Con cluded fron p- 370.) 

The notion that our sovereign’s title to the 
crown was ever derived from her coronation is 
an entire error. The coronation was only a solemn 
recognition of a right already vested. Thus, as 
Matthew of Westminster says, as soon as King 
Henry was buried, the barons swore fealty to 
Prince Edward, his son, although he was absent; 
and Walsingham says, “recognoverunt ” Edward 
as king “paternique successionem honoris ordin- 
averunt”; that is, in his absence they ordained 
and declared that he should be regarded as suc- 
ceeding by hereditary right. And in all the records 
it is stated that he then began to reign, though he 
did not return to this country, and was not crowned 
until two years afterwards. During all that time 
the administration of justice went on in his name 
and under his authority, otherwise the peace of the 
country could not have been preserved. This is 





the true reason for the legal doctrine that the 
sovereign began to reign at the death of his pre- 
decessor, which is not, as Mr. Freeman supposes, a 
mere figment of the lawyers, but was grounded on 
good sense and practical expediency. Months 
might elapse before the coronation, but in the 
meantime the custody of the Great Seal, the 
business of the realm, and the administration of 
justice, required the exercise of royal authority ; 
and there is not a single instance in which in this 
way the royal authority was not exercised im- 
mediately on the death of the king, that is, the 
very day afterwards, if he was in the country, or 
otherwise, as soon as he could receive authentic 
intelligence of the fact. Thus it was with Henry ITI. 
and Edward IL. and so it was with Edward IL., 
who succeeded to the crown as well by hereditary 
right as with the unanimous assent of the peers, 
that is, recognizing that right, “non tam ‘jure 
hereditario quam unanimo assensu procerum et 
magnatum. Successit filius suus Edwardus 
primogenitus paterna successione et etiam assensu 
procerum.” Not a word as to electi¢ The phrase 
“election” was never used except by a usurper, 
who had not hereditary title. Those who had it 
were at once recognized as having i 
Much of this, however, is strictly irrelevant to the 

question at issue ; for the question is as to whether 
Parliament ever elected or deposed a sovereign. 
And Parliament did not exist until after the reign 
of Henry Ill. What I asserted is, that the 
hereditary title to the throne has been invariably 
recognized, and that Parliament has never either 
elected or deposed a sovereign. This is not dis- 
puted, as far as I have yet gone, in the only in- 
stance I have come to, that of Edward IL., for it is 
not suggested that there was any earlier instance 
after the accession of Henry IIL, so that there can 
hardly have been a recognized mode practised 
often enough to show its legality.” There had not 

been a single instance of it since the Conquest, 
prior to the case of Edward II., and that, there- 
fore, was the first instance ; and as to that, none of 

the material statements I made are at all displaced, 
or even disputed. W. A. B. C. indeed is mistaken 
in supposing that I had admitted that “the Par- 
liament was summoned by writs of the king,” for I 

deny that any Parliament was summoned at all, 
and there is no proof that it was so. What ap- 

pears is, that the rebels who had seized and 

secluded their sovereign, and murdered his minis- 
ters, of their own mere motion, without any 

sanction from Parliament, or without having 

asked such sanction, though Parliament had re- 

cently sat and risen, pretended or professed to 
have issued writs in the name of the imprisoned 

king ; but there is no proof that they issued them 

regularly and properly to all who were entitled to 

be summoned ; and there is the best reason to be- 








lieve they were not so issued. For subsequent 
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events showed that the body of the peers did not 
approve what was done, since they rose in resist- 
ance to the rebels, and soon afterwards Parliament 
attainted the chief author of the deposition. 
Moreover, the ministers who had been murdered, 
the Spensers, were men who had the entire confi- 
dence of Parliament, and had been placed in office 
with its full assent. It can now be seen why the 
rebels had made no appeal to Parliament, and why 
they rose in arms in the absence of the king, and 
without waiting for the Parliament to be summoned. 
For they imprisoned and deposed the king before 
they issued the writs for a Parliament. If they 
had had any real belief that Parliament would 
have sanctioned the deposition, they would have 
waited until Parliament had met, and agreed to it ; 
but their first act was to seize and seclude their 
sovereign and murder the ministers who possessed 
the confidence of Parliament, and not until 
months afterwards did they venture to convene a 
pretended Parliament, and in the meantime were 
using force and arms to secure their own influence 
over it, and pack it with their creatures. My op- 
ponent asks, whether a sovereign, when free, would 
be foolish enough to call together a Parliament 
simply to depose himself? Probably not, but he 
forgets that, as a fact, Edward did summon Parlia- 
ments frequently, and that one had sat shortly 
before the rebellion against him, which is called a 
deposition. If there were any real ground for im- 
peaching his ministers, the Spensers, they nright 
have been impeached at that Parliament ; or, if 
there were any pretence for deposition, it might 
have been proposed then. But no such monstrous 
proposal has ever been made to any Parliament, 
nor was it made then. The rebels waited until 
Parliament had risen and the peers were dispersed, 
and then proceeded, not to summon a Parliament 
to depose the king, but to depose him themselves 
by armed force ; murder his ministers without 
trial; and then convene a pretended Parliament 
of their own creatures and partisans, to sanction 
their nefarious act. W. A. B. C. himself says this 
was the act of a “party,” and this is just what I 
said. 

W. A. B. C., with some simplicity, cites against 
me a passage from Mr. Freeman, the very author 
whose statement I am controverting—that “ Parlia- 
ment resolved that the king was unworthy to reign 

. and the crowd that filled Westminster Hall 
shouted assent,”—and he says “ Mr. Freeman gua- 
rantees its accuracy.” Towhich I answer that, except 
the “crowd ” which filled Westminster Hall, I not 
only “ guarantee,” but actually prove the statement 
to be untrue. The crowd which filled the Hall 
would, more properly, have been stated to have 
been an armed crowd, the followers and retainers 
of the “party,” the partisans of the adulterous 
queen and 


pretended “ Parliament.” 





her paramour, who composed the | 


others present, which does not appear, they were 
overawed by the armed crowd, and no one (but 
Mr. Freeman) can imagine a “ Parliament” deli- 
berating in a hall filled with a shouting “ crowd.” 
But thus it was the rebels acted ; and if there was 
a Parliament, it was packed with their creatures 
and overawed by their violence. Dr. Lingard 
describes the scene of violence and tumult, and 
truly says “the faction assumed the name and 
functions of Parliament ;” and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh says, after narrating the pretended deposition, 
“ Under this form and semblance of popular prin- 
ciple and parliamentary order crimes of a black 
and base sort were meditated.” Thus all historians 
agree in this respect as to the facts. 

But it is really beyond dispute that all this pre- 
tended deposition was a farce ; for the rebels them- 
selves were not satisfied, and proceeded to “ extort” 
an abdication. This phrase is used by my op- 
ponent, and it is undoubtedly correct. It is 
pointed out by;an accurate writer that there was 
an interval of thirteen or fourteen days between 
the deposition and the abdication, which “ cannot 
easily be accounted for,” but which no doubt was 
occupied in coercing the imprisoned king, probably 
by starvation, into acquiescence. Now, this delay 
was very inconvenient; for, as the proceedings 
showed, the rebels were eager to have their 
sovereign removed, and the prince substituted in 
whose name they wished to rule ; and, directly 
after the extortion of the abdication, the prince 
was proclaimed, and in a few days crowned. 
Whence, then, the delay incurred in extorting an 
abdication, if it was not that the pretended Parlia- 
ment knew that their act was invalid? The prince 
knew it, for he refused to accept the crown until 
assured that his father had abdicated voluntarily 
(de expressa ipsius patris voluntate coronato) ; and 
it is admitted that this abdication was extorted. 
The principal peers knew it, and really rose in 
arms to restore the deposed king as soon as they @ 
could. Parliament knew it, for, as my opponent 
candidly admits, it attainted Mortimer, the real 
mover of the deposition ; and my opponent admits 
he was charged with this, and the charges, on 
the'Rolls of Parliament, show it. And can it be 
supposed that Parliament would have attainted a 
man for carrying out an act it had sanctioned ! 
My opponent does not dispute that “ its writs were 
issued on compulsion,” but insists that even if It 
were so the Parliament would be legally summoned 
and constituted ; but this is contrary to first prin- 
ciples, which render invalid all acts extorted by 
threats and violence, and he himself speaks of the 
abdication as “ extorted.” But it was no more © ex- 
torted” than the issuing of the writs, which, indeed, 
were really issued, if issued at all, by the “ party 


and not by the king, who was in prison, and could 
not resist ; and, as already said, there is no 
If there were any | that they were issued to any but the partissl 
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the faction itself. Moreover, as already mentioned, 
the abdication was “ extorted ” after the pretended 
“ deposition,” which shows that the pretended 
deposition was known to be void. In the face of 
this my opponent says, “the party against the 
king did not dare to depose the king by force.” 
As if extorting an abdication by force was not 
deposing him by force! It is plain that “ Parlia- 
ment,” if it really acted at all, proceeded not upon 
the deposition, but upon the abdication, which 
they and the Prince were persuaded had been 
voluntary, but which it is now admitted was 
extorted. Even, then, assuming that any Parlia- 
ment was summoned at all, which I deny, and that 
it acted freely, which I also deny, it is clear that 
Parliament did not depose the king, nor believe 
that it had power to depose him, for the “ Parlia- 
ment” did not act upon the pretended deposition 
at all. 

It is equally clear that the subsequent Parlia- 
ment condemned the whole proceeding. Mortimer 
was attainted ; my opponent admits that he was 
charged with the deposition. The articles are 
extant, and they expressly charge it, and it was 
upon that the judgment of Parliament proceeded ; 
and the Parliament moreover expressly declared 
the pretended Parliament to have been invalid, as 
well as another which he had convened, and whose 
judgment also was solemnly reversed for want of 
authority. Parliament, therefore, has expressly 
condemned the deposition. 

W. A. B. C. has taken the trouble to tell me 
that the Act of the pretended Parliament attainting 
the Minister of Edward II. was passed in the usual 
style and form, on the petition of the Commons 
and with the assent of the Peers, &c., for which he 
refers me to Stubbs. It is, I assure him, a great 
many years since I became acquainted with the 
usual style and form of Acts of Parliament in that 
age, which I learnt from the statute-book long 
before Mr. Stubbs had written. But it is not a 
question of form and style; it is a question rather 
of the substance and reality. What I say is that 
there was no Parliament, and that Parliament has 
said so. He himself says the proceeding is a 
“ proof of the fondness of the English for legal forms 
to cover the most unlawful deeds.” I agree with 
him in all but the word “ English,” which throws 
the odium of a nefarious crime upon the nation. 
It is not the people who are fond of such a foul 
hypocrisy ; it is only rascals and rebels who have 
ever practised it. The English people hate nothing 
80 much as the prostitution of forms to cover atro- 
cious crimes; and it isa foul libel upon the character 
of Parliament and the nation to charge them with 
the shameless guilt of an adulteress and her para- 
mour, who was justly hanged for his crime ! 

My learned opponent, I think, will see that we 
do not differ so much as to the facts as to their 
effect. He proposes to discuss any further case 








adduced by me, and I shall be happy to see his 
comments on the next case I shall notice, that of 


Richard II. W. F. F. 


BRIGA. 
(4% §S. xii. 147, 212.) 

This word is simply a modified form of the Celtic 
barg, by a very common metathesis. The latter 
word is of frequent occurrence in German place- 
names, as berg and burg. It is written in Anglo- 
Saxon as burh and byrig, finally appearing in 
English as bury, burgh, and borough. Such names 
as Augustobriga and Juliobriga seem to indicate 
that by briga, at the period implied, we are to 
understand “ fort,” or “ fortified town.” The word 
burgus (= fort or borough) is used by Vegetius 
(A.D. 386). Bede (a.p. 730) explains burg by urbs 
in Hist. Eccles. Lib. iii. c. 19, where we find, 
“Cnobheresburg, id est Urbs Cnobheri.” Voss 
makes burgum = munimentum (a fortified place or 
fortification). In support of the identity of burg 
and brig, it seems worthy of consideration that in 
a grant, in Latin, on the part of Herbert, Abbot of 
Westminster, of land “in Knyghtsbrigg” to the 
nuns of “ Kylborne,” the former is written Cnighte- 
briga, while in the Anglo-Saxon grant of the same 
land by Edward the Confessor to the Abbey, it is 
named Kyngesbyrig. A further clue to the mean- 
ing of these names is found in the fact that, in a 
record of 18 Edw. III, anno 1345, lands in the 
same locality are called Kingsholt. (Faulkner's 
Chelsea, pp. 226-230.) From all this it seems 
inferable that briga may variously = an eminence, 
a fort, a borough, and a bridge. 

It would appear that the root-word of briga is 
the origin of a very large number of words. By 
getting at this root and its primary idea we secure 
a master-key which serves to give access to the 
meaning of a multitude of words and names, about 
which we could otherwise only guess. The root 
referred to is ard, an Armenian word, which, 
together with “the Gothic airtha, Anglo-Saxon 
eord, German erde, and Greek épafe (humum),” 
Fiirst considers to be cognate with the Hebrew 
yx (arets= earth). The primary root, however, 
of ard I take to be the Hebrew 7 (har), which is 
common to it and other Eastern languages, and 
“the idea of which is properly a height” (Fiirst’s 
Lexicon, p. 372). The same is evidently the idea 
of the Celtic ard, the word being always found in 
connexion with a range of hills or a tract of sur- 
passing elevation. It might well be supposed that 
it came with Noah out of the ark, since, like him, 
it has been the forefather of innumerable descen- 
dants. It isa word which ought to be of special 
interest to Englishmen, since upon it are based 
both of the two ancient names of their country, 
sritain and Albion, as well as the beloved name of 
home. It has also contributed more largely than 
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any other root to the supply of words in the English 
language, and those too of the commonest and most 
familiar use. I beg leave to enumerate a few. To 
the soldier it gave the words war and fort. The 
farmer was indebted to it for the name of the im- 
plement with which he either plowed* or eared the 
ground, of the harrow that covered in the seed, of 
the bullocks which worked both, and of the barn 
that contained the crop. It furnished him a name 
for the ears of his wheat, and the awns of his barley, 
and, in short, supplied him with his worth, farm, 
hedges, herd, and yard; the latter, in more senses 
than one. The builder derived from it the generic 
term for his calling, the name of the walls which 
he rears, of the house or hall which is the result, as 
well as of the balks, beams, and girders which enter 
into their structure. The merchant has to thank 
it for the barge, bark, and br*z, which convey his 
commodities, and the frigaic which protects all. 
To our British forefathers it gave the pagan Brigid 
(brigeth) and, through the earlier form of vrig, the 
Scandinavian Friga, and was the real source of the 
St. Bridget of the Dark Ages: And, to conclude, it 
was the source of the name of man, and of those of 
his upper limbs, and other parts, providing, more- 
over, braccee for the me n, and plackets and farth in- 
gales for the women, to say nothing of the names 
of virgin and bride. Let me add that it furnished 
the labourer with his barrow, the nobleman with 
the titles of both baron and lord, and the head of 
both rich and poor, despite the high authority for 
heafod and lafford. 

To be sensible of the possibility of all this, it is 
only needful to take into consideration a few fun- 
damental facts. The foremost of these is that the 
words in all languages are built up from compara- 
tively few roots. Consequently, in the earlier 
stages of a language its vocabulary is very limited, 
and one and the same used in a great 
variety of applications Max Miiller’s Science of 
Language, 1861, p. 253, and Lecture, in Fraser for 
July, 1873). 


Next, our primary ideas are derived 
through the medium of the senses. “Our senses, 
being acted upon by external objects, convey ideas 
of those objects to the mind.” Elements of Logic, 
Cambridge, 1826, and Locke’s Essay.) With re- 
spect to the names of objects, it is lucidly shown 
by the clear-headed Adam Smith, in his Considera- 
tions the Formation of Languages (Moral 
Sentiments, London, 1801), that savages having 
assigned particular names to certain objects, 
“would naturally bestow upon each new object the 
same name by which they were accustomed to 
express the similar object they were first acquainted 
with. . - Could we suppose any person living 
on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not to 
know the general word river, but to be acquainted 


word is 


on 


* In the Vale of Blackmore a waggon is called a plough 
or plow [i.e., barrow). Barnes, in Max Miiller’s Science 


of Language, 1861, p. 243. 





only with the particular word Thames, if he was 
brought to any other river, would he not readily 
call it a Thames?” Accordingly we are bound to 
think that the great marks on the face of Nature 
would be taken as types or representative forms to 
which similar appearances would all be referred, 
and called by the same name. Thus with respect 
to ard, every natural prominence and elevation, as 
well as artificial erection, would be called by that 
name, from a tumulus (barrow) to the tubers of an 
orchis. So with respect to the opposite appearances, 
as hollows, chasms, and fissures, from a cleft in an 
oak to a gash in an animal. 

Space would fail for discussing a tithe of the 
words above alluded to. I will, therefore, confine 
myself to briga and Britain. Berg is claimed, on 
the high authority of Max Miller, as Teutonic. 
I will endeavour to show that it is indigenous to 
Britain, and a form of ard. In Ptolemy (Lib. ii, 
ce. 3) we find placed on the west side of Wales the 
‘Opdovixes. The names of tribes as given by 
Greek and Roman writers being really the names 
of the tract of country they respectively occupied, 
Ordovices must = Ardwickers, where wick (weyg) 

water, and the whole name = “the heights by 
the water.” Now the name of the sea nearly oppo- 
site the Ordovices is given as ’Or EpyLovwos Ver- 
givius), and this is but a dialectal variation of 
Ardwick, verg consisting of arg the guttural form 
and v prosthe tic. The same variation 

erg) of the form arg occurs again in ’Ovipoxovwyv 
Viroconium), commonly written Uriconium, verg 
being here corrupted into verrog, as was berk in 
the name Berkshire into berroc, and as world now 
is into worruld in North Britain. But a little 
below Viroconium we find on the map Ariconium, 
where aric represents arg simply, without the o 
initial. Now Ardwick and Wergwey (Vergivius) 
undoubtedly refer to the same natural objects, and 
are composed of essentially the sam« words. So 
with Ariconium and Viroconium. The only differ- 
ence between the two sets of names is that in one 
case the letter v is prefixed, and in the other not. 
This prosthetic v may have been either a phonetic 
accretion, as in wey for €y, or it may be a fragment 
of the preposition op or ob. However this may be, 
it is certain that, as in the case of ey and wey, a 
new form verg or berg came into use, which was 
both applied and modified in complete conformity, 
in all respects, with the original ard. The meta- 
morphoses which both underwent were so extra 
ordinary that the resultant forms were taken as 
different and independent words, and used as such. 
Hence arose such names as Brandobrigze, which is 
identical, in point of terms, with Brandenburg, 
brand representing the form barn, a variation of 
hard. by the exchange of » for d, as in arn from 
ard, and brig being added as explanatory by a 
tribe who used that word, but did not understand 
Let me here mention that barn height) 


of ard 9 


bran. 
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is of frequent occurrence, as in the case of Barn 
Hill, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, in Barnes, near 
Mortlake, and in Notting Bernes, the name of an 
old manor at Notting Hill; and under the form 
bron it is the constituent of the name of the adja- 
cent Brompton. 

As an instance of the form brig, we may quote 
Brigantes, a name compounded of berg, and the 
explanatory addition hant, the Belgic form of kant 
(kent). Essentially the same words occur in the 
name Brecon, which consists of breg (berg) and hon, 
Belgic for kon (ken). We meet with the same 
words again, only in reverse order, in Camboricum, 
a name which I am confident refers to the locality 
of Cambridge, instead of Icklingham, Suffolk. 
The precise spot I believe to be the high point of 
land on the north side of the river, the Roman 
Camboricum or native Kenbarg (guttural of 
Kenbard) being on the site of the “castle.” 
The other form of the name, Camboritum, confirms 
this view, though, according to the ordinary inter- 
pretation of Cantabrigia, it seems to militate against 
it. But so far from boric possibly referring to a 
“ bridge,” it did not refer to the present town of 
Cambridge at all, the very site of the laiter being, 
probably, in Roman times, generally under water. 
The brycg in “Grantebrycg” (Grantchester) had 
the same origin and reference. In proof that the 
tract referred to would be considered a barg, or 
bard, we still find there the name of Hardwick. 
From Camboritum we may naturally pass to 
“ Britain,” since borit is identical with brit in Bri- 
tannia. The normal form of borit or bort (bart) is 
bard, written in Anglo-Saxon as bert or berht. In 
proof that berht = a height, we find it added as an 
explanation to dun (a down) in the name Dun- 
berht, and that it is identical with brit we have 
the fact that Egbert is continually written Ecgbryht 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. I need hardly say 
that the part. an in Britannia is to be explained in 
the same way as on in Brecon. It may be well to 
add that the name Albion entirely confirms this 
view of Britain. Ard sometimes took the form of 
arb, which by the very common interchange of “r” 
and “1” became alb, as in the “ Alps ” mountains. 
The part ion (yon) in place-names, in several in- 
stances represents hon. The two names, Britain 
and Albion, are therefore radically identical, and 
both, it can hardly be doubted, referred to the 
Heights of Dover. In opposition to the ordinary 
explanation of Alps and Albion being derived from 
albus (= white), 1 contend that the case was the 
reverse. Any white object naturally reminding an 
Italian of the snow-capped arb (heights) he at 
once called that colour by the same name. “A 
child having noticed in gold a yellow colour, applies 
the word gold to the colour only, and therefore 
a it to all objects which have that colour.” 
(Elements of Logic, p. 43. W. B. 

In Continental names does not mean “ bridge ” ; 








but is derived from G. burg, (A.S. burh, bureg, dat. 
byrig, Eng. burgh, boro, borough, Fr. bowrg), from 
Goth. bawrgs, corrupted from mipyos, Med. Lat. 
burgus. R. 58. CHarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 





Tue (so-cALLED) Lapy CHAPEL or GLASGOW 
CaTHEDRAL (4% §, xii. 101, 275, 332.)—AneLo- 
Scotus, in referring to the usual position of the 
Lady Chapel, mentions that asa rule it was “ pro- 
jected independently from the east end of the 
cathedral.” This is scarcely so, for there are very 
numerous exceptions to the practice. Professor 
Willis, in his Architectural Histo: y of Glastonbury 
Abbey (see foot-note to chapter vii.), enumerates 
the situation of twenty-four of the principal Eng- 
lish Lady Chapels in connexion with the Church, 
by which it is evident there are only eleven con- 
structed as a separate chapel. Five are at the east 
end, in continuation of the choir, at the same alti- 
tude (one of these, Old St. Paul’s, no longer exist- 
ing), five at the side of the north transept, one at 
the south side of the nave (Rochester), and two in 
a still more unusual position, at the west end of 
the nave, i.e. the so-called Joseph of Arimathea’s 
Chapel at Glastonbury, and the Galilee, Durham. 

Mr. M. Watcorr has corrected the popular 
misuse of the name “presbytery,” but there is 
another architectural term, “ retro-choir,” which 
appears to be sometimes ap] lied to that portion of 
the cheir aisles behind the stalls, | at other times 
to the area immediately behind the high altar. 
For instance, in Old St. Paul’s this space, as far 
as the screen to the Lady Chapel, occupied nearly 
three bays, yet unless the somewhat broad terms 
“ ambulatory oe? proce essional P ith” are used, 
there appears to be no better name for this portion 
of a cathedral. If “ retro-choir” is wrong (though 
very generally applied), “ processional path,” &c., 
not very descriptive, what ought it to be properly 
called ? Epmunp B. Ferrey. 


Frencn Encravines (4% §. xii. 329.)—The 
work to which PELA‘ rus refers is ntitled Nouvel 
Abrégé Chronologique di VP Histov de France 
(jusqu’a la mort dk Lov is XIV. ). Paris, Im- 
primerie de Prault, 1768. 2 vols. 4to. 

It appeared first in 1749, in 1 vol. 4to., and in 
this form is sometimes enriched with a set of ad- 
mirable portraits by Odieuvre. 

Two further editions, bringing the abridgment 
down to 1822 and 1830, appeared uccessively in 
1822 and 1838. 

For the edition of 1768, Cochin executed a set of 
thirty-five allegorical plates, engraved by Aliamet, 
Delaunay, Martini, and Rousseau. Heénault, the 
compiler of the work, was born in 1685. He was 
poet as well as historian, and was an acquaintance 
of Horace Walpole, who printed his tragedy, Cor- 
nelia, at Strawberry Hill. He became Counsellor 
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of Parliament in 1706, attained to some political 
eminence, and died in 1770. His “ Abrégé” met 
with remarkable success, and was translated into 
English, German, Italian, and even Chinese. 

Cochin was one of a brilliant galaxy of French 
book-illustrators, the other particular stars of 
which were Eisen, Moreau le jeune, Gravelot, 
Boucher, Marillier, and Choffard. 

Together they formed a school of art that has 
never since been equalled, or even approached, in 
any country. The French picture-books of the 
eighteenth century, after undergoing unmerited 
neglect during a long period of years, are now 
eagerly sought, and largely paid for. Thus, a copy 
of Lafontaine’s Tales (the edit. of the “ Fermiers 
Généraux,” 1762), bound by Derome, was sold, 
the other day, for nearly 300/. This work, to- 
gether with the Chansons of Laborde the Méta- 
morphoses @Ovide of Banier, the Baisers and 
Fables of Dorat, and the Romances and Idylles 
of Berquin and Gesner, may be cited as crowning 
instances of French art in the department of 
book-illustration. 

Cochin, according to Bryan, was born in Paris 
in 1715, and died in 1788, or, as some declare, in 
1790. The same authority adds, that a detailed 
catalogue of Cochin’s works was published by 
Jombert in 1770, and copied by Heineken into 
his dictionary, with the addition of some executed 
after 1770. 

To all those interested in the subject in question 
I may commend Mr. Cohen’s Guide de l Amateur 
de Livres & Vignettes du XVITI* Siécle, a second 
and enlarged edit. of which has just appeared.* 

WeEstTWwoop. 

Brussels. 


Cowx as A Surname (4 §, xii. 329.)—A 
probable corruption of Cocks, Cox, or of Cooks. 
R. 8. CHarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


“ Pass THE CAREER” (4 §. ix. 462; xii. 125.)— 
It may be useful to put down other passages where 
this phrase is used, as well as some other construc- 
tions of the word career. 

Sir J. Smythe, in his Discourses (1589), says 
that wounded horses “doe pass their carriere [i.e. 
go straight on] as though they had verie little 
hurt.” 

In Topsell’s Historyof Four-footed Beasts (1607), 


p- 307, ed. 1673, we read that “the skin... . is 
.... broken .... many times in passing a career, 
through... . stopping the horse suddenly.” In 


both which cases to pass the career = to gallop 
forward. In the same sense Ph. Holland (1601) 
uses “to run their carriere”; and so do Pliny, 
vol. i., p. 222, ed. 1634, and T. North (1577) in his 
Diall of Princes (Prologue). 





* Published by Rouquette, Passage Choiseul, Paris. 





In the sense of curvet it is used by Sir John 
Harrington (1591), Ariosto, xxxviii. 35:— 
“ To stop, to start, to pass career, to bound, 

To po th straight, or round, or any way,” 
and Shakspeare, Merry Wives, Act i. sc. 1, 161, 
and King Henry V., Act ii., sc. 1, “ he passes some 
humors, and carrieres”; both being taken in a meta- 
phorical sense. The meaning of the first is probably 
that Slender being drunk, the conclusion to which 
he came (viz., that Bardolph had robbed him) 
played him strange pranks, or, it may be, went 
on its natural course, leading him, as was likely 
with a drunken man, wrong. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide in which of 
the two senses the word is used; as, for example 
again, in E. G.’s translation of Acosta’s Naturail 
Historie of the Indies, p. 301, he speaks of horses 
“as good as the best in Spaine, as well for passing 
of a carriere, and for pompe, as . . . . for travell.” 

Holinshed (1577), vol. iii., p. 1033, uses the 
phrase to make a carcire (spelling it as in the 1623 
Shakspeare); and T. North, as above, p. 628, and 
Urquhart (Rabelais, b. i., ch. 23), 1653, speak of 
giving one’s horse a carere, the former desiring the 
rider not to writhe with his body in doing it. 

Henry H. Grsps. 


31nDs OF Itt Omen (4 §. xii. 327.)—Besides 
the owl, the raven and magpie are frequently men- 
tioned in the North of England, and on the borders 
of Scotland, as birds of ill omen. I have often 
heard repeated by aged individuals, on seeing a 
magpie in its flight across a public highway :— 
“ One is sorrow, two mirth, 
Three a wedding, four a birth, 
Five heaven, six hell, 
Seven the de’il’s ain sell.” 


This, however, is common enough to other 
counties than that of Durham. Mr. William 


Henderson, in his Notes on the Folk Lore of the 
Northern Counties of England and the Borders, 
gives the following anecdote upon the magpie. He 
says,— 

‘Well do I remember, when a boy ten or twelve years 
old, driving an old lady in a pony-carriage to visit 4 
friend in a secluded part of the county of Durham. 
Half our journey was made, when, without a word of 
warning. the reins were suddenly snatched out of 
my hand, and the pony brought to a stand. Full of 
astonishment, I looked to my companion for some ex- 
planation of this assault on my independence ; I saw her 
gazing with intense interest on a magpie then crossing 
the road. After a pause of some seconds, she exclaimed, 
after a sigh, ‘Oh, the nasty bird! Turn back, turn 
back !’ And back we turned.” 

A community of crows gathered upon the roof 
of a farm homestead have often been regarded as a 
boding of ill to the unfortunate occupant, or 
some one belonging to his family, and neither 
reason nor argument would disabuse the farmers 
minds of some impending calamity. 

C. M. Carton. 

Advertiser Office, Durham. 
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The ill luck attendant on seeing a single magpie, 
alluded to by Mr. Jesse, is one of the most 
widely diffused of the still current superstitions of 
England. The difficulty would be to find a county 
or district in which it is not commonly known. 
When travelling last month in the west of 
Normandy, where magpies are among the 
commonest of birds, I noted that the same super- 
stition held good on that side of the Channel, and 
that it is the usual habit of the peasantry to cross 
themselves at the sight of a single “ chattering 
pie.” The appearance of a single jackdaw, a rarer 
incident than that of a single magpie, is also dreaded 
in some parts of the country. A stonemason of 
Clifton, relating to me an accident that occurred to 
one of the workmen at the suspension-bridge over 
the Avon, at the time when the river was simply 
spanned bya single chain, dwelt on the fact that a 
solitary jackdaw had been noticed by many of 
the workmen perched upon the centre of the chain, 
and had by them been regarded as a precursor of 
ill luck. 

Another bird of ill omen is the crow, which may, 
in this respect, be always coupled with the raven, 
for, as Hudibras has it— 

“Ts it not ominous in all countries, 

Where crows and ravens croak upon trees?” 
That rare bird, the bittern, may also be reckoned 
among the feathered harbingers of evil. Bishop 
Hall, in his Characters of Vertues and Vices, 
quoted by Brand, speaking of the superstitious 
man, says, “if a Bittourn flies over his head by 
night he makes his will.” Some five-and-twenty 
years ago, during an exceptionally severe winter, a 
bittern made its appearance in the swamps of 
Porlock Bay, Somersetshire, and was speedily shot. 
The ill luck that befell the perpetrator of this need- 
less slaughter was a current belief in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This list of birds of ill omen might, doubtless, 
be extended ; but the only other instance that 
occurs to my mind is that of the domestic cock, 
who is, however, but a partial offender, viz., when 
he crows at midnight or other unwonted times. 
At the last day, according to the Edda, the shrill 
notes of the cock will announce the approach of 
the evil genii. J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper 


CrickeTine on Horsepack (4 §., xi. 117.)— 
In Lilywhite’s Score Sheets it is stated that in or 
about 1800 Sir Horace Mann caused a match to be 
played on ponies at Harrietsham. Probably this 
is an inaccurate record, by Lilywhite, of the match 
advertised in the Kentish Gazette for April 29, 1794. 

M. D. T. N. 


Snetiey’s “Cencr” (4 S, xii. 328.) — This 
play was never acted. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in his 
excellent critical memoir prefixed to the latest 








edition (Moxon & Co., London) of the gifted poet’s 
works, says:— 

“ Shelley undertook the work under a strong impulsion, 
yet without any confidence or experience of his capacity 
asadramatist. Having completed it, he was much bent 
on procuring its representation on the stage; and he 
offered the tragedy, through his friend Thomas Love 
Peacock, to the manager of Covent Garden, hoping more 
especially to secure Miss O'Neill for the heroine ; but the 
unnatural horror of the subject precluded even the sug- 
gestion of the part to that distinguished actress, and the 
whole project fell through.” 

A writer in Chambers’s Book of Days (vol. ii., 
p. 173, art. “ Shelley”), thus refers to this powerful 
tragedy :— 

“ The Cenci was one of the few productions of his pen 
which was popular in his own time. A drama harrowing 
in its details, taking for its subject the horrible story of 
Beatrice Cenci, it is less mystical than most of Shelley’s 
writings, and possesses more human interest, though it 
cannot be considered in any sense fit for the stage.” 

W. A. C. 


Glasgow. 


“Brioopy” (4% §. xii. 324.)—Swift writes to 
Stella, “ Windsor, 5th Oct., 1711, it grows bloody 
cold, and I have no waistcoat here.” Swift by 
Scott, vol. ii. p. 379, edit. 1824. His meaning of 
the word, by accidental appropriateness, pro- 
gressively displays itself. “ Lend, 24th Dee. 
Tis cruel cold,” p. 451. “27th Dec. The frost 
still continues violently cold,” p. 453. .“ It is still 
prodigiously cold, but so I told you already,” 
p. 454. Joun PIKe. 


As it seems to be generally supposed that the 
word woundy comes from the medizval oath, “ By 
the Blood and Wounds” (of our Lord), I cannot 
see why bloody should not be derived from the 
same phrase. Both these words in the sense of 
severe were used even in polite literature in the 
last century. In 1760 the poet Gray wrote to 
Mason, “I have sent Muszeus back as you desired 
me, scratched here and there, and with it, also, a 
bloody satire, written against no less persons than 
you and me by name.” Jonn Piceor, F.S.A. 


Otp Entries (4 §. xii. 69, 170, 339.)—The 
quotations (p. 69) remind me of the tenure upon 
which the estates of Sutton and Potton, in the 
county of Bedford, are said to be held by the 
family of Burgoyne :— 

“T, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
To John of Burgoyne 
And the heirs of his loin 
Both Sutton and Potton 
Until the world’s rotten.” 

Adjacent to these estates is one which formerly 
belonged to the family of Foley. One possessor 
of it conceived the wonderful idea of encompassing 
it at intervals with the letters of his name, each 
letter about half a mile from its next neighbour. 
There to this day stands a gigantic O in brick- 
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work—the only letter capable of architectural 
accomplishment without disfiguring supports. I 
never could find the remains of any other at- 
tempted letter, and conclude that this idea was 
abandoned, on account either of its impossibility 
or of the hideousness of the completed monstrosity. 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Ringmore. 


Scurne (4" §. xii. 305), ryming with Caliborne, 
cannot, I think, be anything but scorne, used in 
the sense of disdain. I could not dare to identify 
it with O.E. schunien, schonien, if it were only for 
the commencing sound.—Rowe, r.w. fléwe, cannot 
well be another word than réwen, row, remigare, 
boldly used for flow, stream. Réwen, in “ pe day 
rowep,” is a different word, apparently derived 
from réwe, rdwe (row, series, linea); cmp. dayrawe 
(aurora), Diction., p. 119.—Bihéwe, Man. 11165, 
is = bihdwe, look at Diction., p- 50), not for 
diholde. 

I take this opportunity to state that in my cor- 
rections (4° S. xii. 305) a friend of mine added, 
“though ‘clerkes yhoded’ occurs two lines above,” 
meaning, perhaps, that clerkes ihéded were clerks 
provided with hoods, which, however, is not my 


p= gy Ihold that clerkes ihéded means ordained 
clerks. F. H. SrratmMany. 
Krefeld. 


THe Smoxixc-Room (4 §. xii. 286) used to go, 
in our grandfathers’ days, in the north of England, 
by the name of the “ stone-parlour,” from its floor 
being flagged, for safety’s sake ; and in these stone 
parlours, at all events among the smaller gentry, 
a good deal of very convivial work used to go on. 

=. ee 

Scorcn Tiries (4 §. xii. 349.)—Like N.M. W., 
I was inclined to doubt, when I read in the Satur- 
day Review the passage which he quotes, whether 
the sorrow of the Reviewer was entirely well timed 
and necessary. It is beyond question that the 
wives of Scotch landed proprietors were frequently 
described by the names of their estates. We must 
either suppose that the Reviewer was not aware of 
this, or that he wished to prescribe for Sir Bernard 
Burke, on account of his official position, a more 
stringent rule than is generally laid upon other 
authors. Perhaps if Sir Bernard had given the 
words “Lady Greenock” with the marks of quo- 
tation he would have satisfied his critic and all the 
requirements of the case. In the meantime, upon 
the mere question of usage, he has at his back the 
tecords of the country, where ladies are repeatedly 
to be found under a designation similar to that 
which he has accorded to the wife of Sir John 
Shaw. W. Mz 

Edinburgh. 


Wenppixe Custom: Rice (4% §, xii, 327.)— 


Rice enters largely into the marriage ceremonies 





and feasts in the East. In Persia, and on the 
Malabar Coast of India, rice is scattered over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, and prayers 
are offered by the priest, for the fruitfulness of the 
newly married pair. Among the Hindus rice is 
burnt by the bride, while prayers are recited. At 
the marriage of a Brahmin couple, the bridegroom 
throws three handfuls of rice on the bride’s head, 
and she does the same to him. In Java, rice forms 
a portion of the marriage feast, both bride and 
bridegroém partake of it from the same dish, asa 
token of sharing their future fortunes together. 
In Elba the mother of the bridegroom, on the 
arrival of the happy pair at their new home, throws 
rice behind the bride to warn her that from that 
time forth she is expected to devote herself to the 
duties of a good housewife. E. H. Cotemay, 


In some North Notts villages, corn (wheat) is 
thrown with this exclamation, “ Bread for life, and 
pudding for ever!” These good folk also make 
plum-jam tarts for single young women and men 
to eat at wedding parties. The first tart a person 
eats on these occasions is particularly noticed, for 
according to the number of plum-stones found, so 
will it be years before the person gets married ! 

Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


In Sussex I have seen wheat (as an emblem of 
fertility) scattered over the bride and bridegroom 
as they left the church. No doubt rice, which 
seems becoming fashionable, is used with the same 
meaning as that attached to the wheat. Its sub- 
stitution for wheat is, probably, due to the fact 
that it is more easily obtained in an ordinary 
household. F J. Woopwarb. 


The first time I saw rice scattered was at the 
house of some Americans, who told me the custom 
was common in America, and denoted plenty. It 
is said to be of Jewish origin. H. G. G. 


I never, in Ireland, saw rice sprinkled on the 
bride at parting, until the 23rd of last October. 


B. . x 


Newron’s Rippre (4% §, xii. 329.)—It would 
be interesting to inquire who was the author of the 
following improved but plagiarized version of both 
the riddle and the answer :— 


PARADOX. 
‘* Four people sat down one evening to play, 
They play’d all that eve, and parted next day; 
Cou’d you think, when you're told, as thus they all sat, 
No other play’d with them, nor was there one bet; 
Yet when they rose up, each gaineda guinea, 
Tho’ none of them lost to th’ amount of a penny. 


ANSWER. 
“Four merry fiddlers play’d all night, 
To many a dancing ninuy ; 
And the next morning went away, 
And each received a guinea.” 
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E. V. V. N. V. V. E. (48 §. xii. 340.)—This 
palindrome may be rendered into English even 
with more minute exactitude, thus: rE. T. L. N. 1. 
7. E., Eat to live, Never live to eat. It reads 
backwards and forwards exactly alike, which is 
not the case W ith Ede and edas. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

Curious Carps (4 §. xii. 265, 334.)—These 
cards evidently belonged to a pack of tarots, used 
in playing the game known in Italy as the 
“Giuoco di tarocca” (See “ N. & Q..” 2 &. xii. 
994). The finest ancient tarots I have seen were 
exhibited at the Esposizione Nazionale delle ( )pere 
@Arte Antica, held at Milan last year in the 
Brera. There were two sets; one almost perfect, 
consisting of seven cards (a full set, numbered 
seventy-eight) ; the other not so nearly complete. 
Both formerly belonged to the Duke Filippo Maria 
Visconti, and were the work of Marziano di Tortona. 
The former are in the possession of Duke Uberto 
Visconti di Modrono ; the latter were the property 
of the Car. Giovanni Brambilla. 

Jouxn Woopwarp. 

St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 


“TnsensE” (4S. xi. 384, 466; xii. 18, 179. 
—I came across the following instance the other 
day, which shows that William Shakspeare and the 
Lincolnshire common people have had good 
authority for the use of this word. In a proclama- 
tion of King Henry VIIL., of the year 1530, against 
heresies, these words occur :— 

“To stirre and insense them [the people] to sedition 
and disobedience against their princes.”—Wilkins’s 
Concilia, iii. 740 

Epwarp Peacock. 

“Cur sEpuLTUM FLES,” &c. (4 §. xii. 309, 
339.)—I regret that I cannot give the reference * 
to this beautiful epitaph ; but I may note that it 
is one line, not two. The metre is the trochaic 
tetrameter. It is common in the Greek tragedians ; 
and if the Latin metre followed the rules of the 
Greek, which it does not absolutely, the “tum ” 
in “sepultum,” as a long syllable, would be inad- 
missible in that particular collocation of the words. 
See Porson, in Maltby’s Morell, 2nd. edit., p. Ixvii. 

LYTTELTON, 


Hovcurn (4*" §, xii. 165, 295.)—This name, if 
of local origin, may be derived from Houchain, 
Pas-de-Calais ; otherwise, it would seem to be a 
diminutive of How, Hew, Hugh, Hogg; from the 
D. hoog, G. ho h. R. 5S. CHARNOC K. 

Gray's Inn. 


Parstey (4" S. xi, 341.)—Curiously enough, a 
superstition prevails in my parish, in N.E. Lin- 
colnshire, similar to the one which Mr. BoucuiER 





* [It has been given, see p. 339.] 


mentions as obtaining so far off as the south of 
Hampshire. An old woman lately broke off and 
gave to my wife a quantity of parsley which had 
sown itself in a lettuce bed, but refused to take up 
any of it by the roots, saying, “it was most un- 
lucky to transplant parsley.” PELAGIUS. 


Wuirrter (4 §. xii. 284, 354.)—Nares has a 
long article on this word. The chief of its substance 
is that Warton, in a note on the “ ear piercing fife” 
in Othello, explains whififler to mean fifer. Mr. 
Druce proves that a whijle means a fife. Whiftlers, 
or fifers, headed processions, 80 that in time those 
who cleared the way for a procession got the name. 
Grose it is who alludes to the Whifflers of Norwich 
corporation, who made way by flourishing their 
swords (not wooden ones); so that Shakspeare’s 
sea playing “the mighty whiffler” (Henry V., 
act v., Chorus) is only playing usher. The young 
freemen of London, at the head of their companies 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, carried flags, and were called 
bachelor whiffers. This is all I gather out of 
Nares. Bishop Hall, in his sermon on James iv. 8 

tichardson’s Dictionary), says—* There is no need 
of ushers or whifflers to stave off the multitude.” 
Halliwell says that “ Anti-masques were usually 
ushered in by whifflers.” 

As to the origin of the word, it is only one form 
out of fifty meaning the same or nearly the same 
thing :—the A.S. weflan, to babble, whiffle ; the 
Welsh chwiff, a whiff ; also chwih, a pipe ; Slavonic, 
Fuff, to blow intermittently, puff; Magyr, fuvola, a 
flute (Wedgwood). 

If you write the w as ou, and aspirate it, you 
get the French souffler, Latin, sufflere ; and Roque- 
fort says, “ Souffleur, officier de cuisine chez le Roi,” 
no doubt the man who ushered in the boar’s head, 
or great dish. 

Then transpose the i between the /’s and you 
have fife, and soften the f’s and you have pipe. 
The German puts in the p and the f, pferfe. 
Gael., pib, pibroch, pipe music, piobaireachd. Sir 
Walter Scott talks of “whistling a pibroch,” a 
whistling or whiffling of pipe music. It looks as 
if much-to-be-honoured Johnson was very nearly 
right when he said a whiffle is a small fife. 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 


Tue Grravwt, De QuETTEVILLE, AND DoBREE 
Famiuies or Guernsey (4 §. xii. 169, 231, 298.) 
—The following is a copy of a note appended to 
the copy of the old pedigree (in French) of the 
Dobrée family in my possession :— 

“Une petite mémoire écrit ‘in memoriam’ de la de- 
scente et origine de la famille des Dobrées de d’Obrée 
depuis leur établissement dans celle Isle de Guernsey ot 
ils se retirerent de la Normandie et de leur titre de noblesse 
et terre d’Obrée, ot ils etaient Comtes et Pairs de la 
France depuis temp. Louis XI1., pour pouvoir d’étre libre 
dans la religion et culte Protestante dont ils avoient le 
bonheur de faire profession et que leurs Successeurs ont 
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inviolablement et trés fidélement fait jusqu’a présent, et 
que s'il plait 4 Dieu sera continué jusqu’au dernier soupir 
e leur vie, et & les siécles future. Ainsi soit il.” 

“Ceci fit écrit par mon pére Pierre Dobrée, Reuyer, 
de Beauregard Isle de Guernsey dans sa Bible dont je |’ai 
copié mot pour mot. 

(Signed) “Samvuet Dosrte 
DE WALTHAMSTOW.” 

Samuel Dobrée, who died in 1827, in 1819 pub- 
lished, for private circulation, the Book of Death, 
which is referred to in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, ed. 1849, vol. iii., p. 221. He was a 
patron of Sir David Wilkie, who painted “The 
Death of Sir Philip Sidney” expressly for this work. 
See Cunningham's Life of Wilkie, vol. ii., pp. 7, 11. 

J. D. N. 


Ashford. 


“ BURNINGHAM IN WARWICKSHIRE” (4® §, xii, 
286.)—It was, I suspect, no accident on the part 
of the stone-cutter that he cut Burningham for 
Birmingham. He meant to put the n. I have 
very frequently heard Birmingham pronounced 
Burciglan, and I think that this substitution of 
n for m is more common out of than in Birming- 
ham. There must be rather less difficulty in pro- 
nouncing rn than rm, for, if attention be paid to 
the movements of the vocal organs whilst r and n 
are pronounced, it will be seen that in both the 
tip of the tongue touches (more or less completely) 
the same part of the palate, just behind the teeth, 
or rather the alveolar processes ;* whereas, in pro- 
nouncing rm, there is a change, or jump, from a 
palatal (or rather cerebra/, to use the convenient 
Sanskrit term)t to a labial. 

I find Burningham as a surname three timest 
in the London Post Office Directory, which seems 
to show that the pronunciation of Burningham 
for Birmingham is no new one, unless indeed we 
suppose that these families all came from the very 
small village§ in Norfolk called Burningham, as 
well as the more usual Briningham. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“ Spurrine ” (4° 8. xii. 44, 295.)—Surely Lan- 
cashire is sufficiently near the border to allow of 


“spurring” being identical with the Scotch “speer,’s 





* The “alveolar part” of the palate as Max Miiller 
calls it. 

¢ See Max Miiller, Lect. on Science of Lang. 2” Ser. 
ed. 1864, p. 140. 

} Birmingham is found twice. This is in favour of 
my view that Burningham is more frequently heard in 
the mouths of non-Birmingham people ; for when a per- 
son is called by the name of the place he comes from, 
the name is given him not by himself, but by those 
among whom he has come to settle. Thus, the name 
England is commonly borne by Irishmen, that is, by 
persons of English origin who have settled in Ireland, 
and Jreland ought to be an English name, that is, a name 
given by Englishmen to persons of Irish descent. 

§ Population in 1841, 243. 





ask; “speerings,” askings, or answers to questions 
asked, both to be met with in Scott’s novels, 
L. H. H. 


Tue Date or THE CruciFrxion (4% §. xij. 
203.)—May I suggest to Mr. Murray the interest- 
ing inquiry whether Shaffer’s date can be verified 
upon Duncan Macdougal’s Explanation of the Pro- 
phetical Numbers of the Bible ? 

Royte Enrwiste. 


Tue De Qurincis, Earts or Winton (4 §, x, 
xi. passim; xii. 57, 132, 269, 290, 329.)—1. Is not 
Hawise sister and coheir of Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, who is stated to have been first wife of 
Seher de Quincy IV., the same person as Hawise, 
fourth daughter of Hugh de Kevelioc, fifth earl of 
Chester, who married his son, Robert de Quincy 
senior ? 

2. By her, the said Robert de Quincy senior 
had an only daughter, Margaret, who married, 
first, John de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, by whom she 
had a son and a daughter, Edmund and Maude; 
the latter of whom married Richard de Clare, 
second Earl of Gloucester. Margaret married, 
secondly, Walter Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, by 
whom she had no children. M. P. 


“ RatsE, Rizzare” (4 §. xii. 168, 209, 279, 
315.)}—Do allow me room for a few words in 
answer to Mr. Picton. I never “ suggested” any 
relationship between resa and regere, and it was 
useless, therefore, to confute me upon this point. 
My argument, assuming as I did the absolute 
certainty of my derivation, was that Mr. Pictoy, 
on behalf of his resa hypothesis, was bound to 
prove such relationship ; a very different matter. 
My derivation is, I respectfully contend, as obvious 
and certain as anything in etymology. I am not 
surprised, however, that Mr. Picron should shut 
his eyes to the evidence, for he has his Norse 
bantling, and, of course, does not like to give 
it up. 

Mr. Picton says that the ideas are different. 
They are the same. One says every day, “la 
cresta (dell’ uccello, del serpente, &c.) si rizza,” or 
“® ritta,” in an identical sense.* 

One would think that words like ritto, rizare, 
diritto, dirizzare, when placed cheek by jowl, ought 
to tell their own story. But is a corroborative 
instance wanted ? What does your correspondent 
say to stringere (Lat. and Ital.), strictus, stretto 
(stritto), sTRIZZARE, to squeeze, where the same 
process is repeated step by step ? H. K. 


“PartiaL” (4" §. xii. 365.)—Will Hic ef 
UBIQUE explain what is meant by a partial eclipse! 
8. T. P. 





* Rizzare means, not smply to raise, but like reggeré 
itself, to straighten, and particularly to raise to the 
perpendicular. 
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De Mescuin, Eart or Cuester (4% §. xii. 
141, 194, 291, 331.)—It is by no means clear that 
the name was originally “de Meschines.” Had it 
been so, how comes it to stand as Meschyn, Le 
Meschyn, Meschinus, in so many ancient records ? 

For instance, in King David’s grant to Robert 
de Brus, it is Ranulf Meschyn. In the grant to 
Wetheral Priory it is Ranulphus Meschinus; and 
in an agreement, made in 1101, between King 
Henry I., and Robert, Count of Flanders, the 
parties attesting on the king’s part are Robert, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Robert de Belisme, W. de 
Warrenne, Gilbert de Aquila, Hamo Dapifer, 
Ranulfus Meschinus, &c. Clearly he was not 
Ranulf de Meschines at that time. The others, 
who were really de Belisme, de Warrenne, &c., are 
so termed. Had Ranulf been de Meschines, can 
it be in any way explained why his name was not 
so inserted ; and is not the insertion of his name 
Ranulphus Meschinus, without the de, proof 
positive that his name was not de Meschines, but 
simply Ranulf Meschyn ? CAMBRIAN. 


Caser Wine (4 §. xii. 190, 256.)—I have cut 
the following advertisement from a recent number 
of the Jewish World, and there are many such in 
the Jewish papers :— 

‘wv’ wines, imported direct from the Midi and Cédte 
d’Or, particularly the Muscat, Froctignac, Muscat Lunel, 
and Muscat Frontignan, which have 42 degrees spirit 
proof according to the test of the Customs’ laboratory; 
also fine claret,” &c. 

There are also advertisements of “kosher” 
hotels; and in a letter in the Jewish World for 
April 18, 1873, it is complained, “that we should 
get ™570 (‘ carrion’) direct from our kosher depot, 
from the sole staple place of kosher meat in Lon- 
don, is abominable.” I presume that ordinary 
wines are not kosher, because supposed to be adul- 
terated, and not the pure juice of the grape, or to 
havé contracted ceremonial defilement in course of 
preparation, and that a Jew might betray himself 
by taking some extraordinary sort, as well as by 
using the blessing. The blessing which Jews pro- 
nounce (in Hebrew) on taking wine is, “‘ Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, king of the Universe, 
Creator of the fruit of the vine.” 

Kosher meat, wine, &c., are, or were, officially 
sealed. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Miscellaneous, 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Early History of Woodstock Manor and its Environs 
in Bladon, Hensington, New Woodstock, Blenheim. 
oo later Notices. By Ed. Marshall, M.A. (Parker 

E Co.) 
Is our limited space we can only record the gratification 
we have experienced in studying Mr. Marshall’s con- 
tribution, not merely to Oxfordshire history, but also to 








the history of England. From widely scattered sources 
Mr. Marshall has collected his materials, and he has used 
them in building his edifice with the skill of a most ac- 
complished artist. He corrects many prevailing errors, 
tells old stories with an air of freshness, and narrates 
original details with graceful effect. We especially com- 
mend the chapters which deal with Fair Rosamond and 
with Chaucer ; but every page has its peculiar attractions. 


The French Humourists, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth 
Century. By Walter Besant, M.A. (Bentley & Son.) 
A DILIGENT reader of this volume will not only find much 
amusement in it, but will obtain an excellent idea of the 
humourists of France during seven centuries. All the 
humourists are not included, but Mr. Besant has made a 
judicious selection, and has given admirable samples of 
the entire body. Generally speaking, they had as much 
audacity as wit, of which the dying Boisrobert is a type. 
“Tf,” said this blasphemer, “I find myself as well off 
with the Lord Jesus as I have been with the Lord 

Cardinal (Richelieu), I shall be satisfied !’’ 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, 
relating to the Negotiations between England and 
Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas and 
elsewhere. Vol. III. Part I. Henry VIII., 1525-1526. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. (Longmans & Co.) 

ABOVE six hundred documents are here calendared in a 

volume of above a thousand pages, besides forty pages 

of introduction. The historians who used to complain of 
want of materials and justificative documents, seem likely 
to be as much embarrassed with the difficulties of selec- 
tion as they were when there was little or nothing to 
select from. A thousand pages of documentary history 
illustrative of the acts and incidents of little more thana 
year! We have room but for one circumstance, which 
refers to some of the papersthemselves. Napoleon !.desired 
to collect at Paris the State Papers of all the countries 
subjected by his arms. Accordingly, during the Penin- 
sular War, the general archives of Spain were carried off 
to Paris. They were “‘ restored ” when peace was pro- 
claimed, but France kept back and still retains “ most 

of the State Papers relating to the reign of Francis I. 

and his unfortunate campaigns in Italy ; the negotiations 

with France and England in the early part of the 

Emperor’s reign... . and all papers conhected with 

the War of Succession (1701-13).’’ These have been 

carefully kept back, and neither remonstrance nor nego- 
tiation can induce the French Government to restore 
them to their legitimate owners. 


Scribner's Monthly. An Illustrated Magazine for the 
People. Conducted by J. G. Holland.—The Atlanti: 
Monthly. Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and 
Politics. (Warne & Co.) 

Tue above are two good specimens of American 

periodical literature. The Atlantic has long been 

popular here, and Scribner well deserves to become so. 

In the latter there is an article, by Mr. J. A. Froude, on 

St. Alban’s Abbey, skilfully compiled from the volume 

published under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, 
edited, as Mr. Froude justly describes him, “by the 

accomplished and learned Mr. Riley.” There are some 

“vagaries of spelling” here, ¢.g., “skeptical” and 

“savior.” One of the best things in the Atlantic is by 

Robert Dale Owen, “Interesting People whom I met 

in London,” in which he records that we are rather a 

yuffed-up people, and that the Americans are our 

Finsfolk. 


Tue Utrecht Psalter, a MS. formerly in the Cottonian 
Library, and famous as containing the earliest known 
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copy of the Athanasian Creed, is now being reproduced 
by permanent photographic printing, under the direction 
of the Palwographical Society. e Psalms are ac- 
companied by spirited outline illustrations, of the breadth 
of the page. The work will be issued to subscribers at 
an estimated cost of 4/. 12s. per copy. Copies may be 
secured by an early application in writing, addressed to 
Mr. E. A. Bond, Keeper of the MSS., British Museum. 
From its value asa palzographical monument, its bearing 
upon one of the vexed theological questions of the day, 
and its illustrations of the progress of early art, the im- 
portance of the Utrecht Psalter can scarcely be over- 
rated. We believe, as at present determined, the number 
of copies to be taken is limited to 100. 


Cueisza Otp Cuvurcu.—There is now an opportunity 
of restoring to Chelsea Church the chapel built by Sir 
Thomas More (date carved on pillar, 1528), but which 
for a long period has been the property of private in- 
dividuals. The executors of the late proprietor are now 
willing to sell the chapel, and the incumbent, with a 
view to terminating its private ownership, is endeavour- 
ing, for the accomplishment of so desirable an object, to 
raise 300/., in order to buy the building and effect 
some substantial repairs and restoration. Promises 
of assistance will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
R. H. Davies, 178, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

Tue Fountains Portrait. —The legend on the 
portrait, a ‘‘ squeeze” of which was kindly forwarded to 
“N. & Q.” by Dr. Kendrick, is here correctly printed :— 
ANDREAS FOUNTAINE EQ. AURAT.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose 


Missace At Sebald Magar, 1555 


Ewcravines by Albert Diirer, Lucas Van 
Edelnich, Suyderhoof. 


Evouisu on ILtumisatep MSS. 


GUSTENS. 


Leyden, Rembrandt, 


Wanted by the Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
ackney. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. : 


Contributions kindly intended for the Christmas number 
of “N. & Q.” cannot be forwarded to us too early. We 
hope to receive communications from all parts of the 
world. 

Ion Dren.—Ali that has been written on this subject will 
be found condensed in The Book of the Princes of Wales, 
pp- 150-1. The sum of it is that the physician, John 
de Adern (conte mporary with the Black P ince ), distinctly 
states (Sloane Collection, 76, fo. 61) that the Prince of 
Wales derived the ostrich Seathers from the King of 
Bohemia. It would appear that he assumed the motto 
“Tch dien” as a markfof humility, just as Elizabeth 
of York took that of “Humble and Keverent.” Prince 

iickler Muskau suggested the story of King Edward pre- 
senting the baby prince to the assembled Welshmen at 
Caernarvon, with the words “ Eich dyn” —* Your man!” 





The Eagle Tower was not built till long after the prince wag 
born, and he was not created Prince of Wales till he wag 
in his eighteenth year. 

T. R. D. L.—Mrs. Siddons cannot be said to belong to 
the Garrick School. She first appeared at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 29, 1775, as Portia, in The Merchant of Venice — 
“< Portia, by a Young Lady, her first appearance there.” 
In May, 1776, Mrs. Siddons acted Mrs. Strickland to 
Garrick’s Ranger ; and Lady Anne to his Richard. Qn 
June 10, Garrick retired from the stage as Don Feliz, tm 
The Wonder. This “last appearance ” was so well known 
that the bill of the play for that evening does not allude 
to ut. 

L. (Leamington).—The lines of Horace do not expres 
any belief in immortality :— 

“ Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.” 
This refers to his poetical works, not to the man or “his 
better part,” as Shakspeare has tt. 

C. T.—The mother of Edmond Sheffield, third Baron 
Sheffield, and first Earl of Mulgrave, was Lady Sheffield, 
daughter of William, Lord Howard of Effingham. This 
was the lady who married Leicester privately (not Amy 
Robsart). They had a son, Robert Dudley, whos 
legitimacy was never established. 

The Rev. F. N. L. (Buenos Ayres) will perhaps be good 
enough to send to “N. & Q.” an English version of his 
last communication. 

D.P.—The only omission made was in a phrase that 
probably would have seemed to our correspondent himsdf 
to want courtesy, if he came to see it in print. 

N. H. will find an historical account of the names of 
Buggey and Bugg in Finlayson’s Surnames and Sire- 
names, 1862. 

The Correspondent requiring Sermons by the Rev. B.A. 
Andrews, &c., has given no name and address. 

W. J. B.—Please forward in as concise a form as 
possible. 

Pu1L0L.— There is an Exmoor and also a Lancashire 
dialect vocabulary in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xvi. 

T. S.—‘ Gorman’s Pot” was London slang in the fret 
half of the last century, meaning “ the grave. 

Hour Hitu.—The epitaphs have been repeatedly im 
print. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








W. STIBBS, Bookseller, 32, Museum Street, 
e London, has just published a CATALOGUE, comprising a@ 
assortment of Curious and Valuable Books in various Lal in 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Greek and Latin © us 
a large Collection of Books relating to the “ Letters of Junius, 
other Works, some in handsome bindings. A Catalogue will be for 
warded on receipt of one penny stamp. 
T°, BOOKBUYERS.—F. MAYHEW offers the 
whole of his old Stock, removed from Vinegar Yard, consisting of 
4,000 Volumes, at a reduction of 25 per cent. Catalogues sent on 
of two stamps.—F. MAYHEW, Clarendon Road, Walthamstow. 


EW CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 1,100 Lots. Post free.—W. GEORGE, 26, Park Street, 
Bristol. Libraries Purchased. 
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